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TOWN AND LAKE OF COMO. 

If there were no historical interest attached to 
the place delineated in the accompanying en- 
graving, it would still woo the eye from its ro- 
mantic beauty. The lovely lake, fringed with its 
little flotilla of boats with their striped latteen 
sails furled, the gaily-costumed people on the 
shores, the white houses relieved against a 
wooded background, the lofty hills that print 
their bold summits on the summer sky, all these 
make up a scene on which the eye loves to linger, 
and which dwells in the memory through long 
years of absence. But these hills and shores 
have been invested with interest of a more stirring 
character. Here the heroic Garibaldi, bursting 
from the gorges of the mountains with his gal- 
lant band, struck more than one blow for Italian 
liberty, and covered his name with glory. Lut 
few weeks have passed since this bold partizan 
leader made his first foray on the Austrians at 
Como. Como is the capital of the province of 
the same name in Lombardy. It is situated at 
the southwest extremity of the lake, surrounded 
by hills, on which are several old castles. The 
plan of the city of Como has been likened to the 
shape of a crab—the city being the body and the 
two suburbs of Vico and St. Agostino being the 
claws. From authentic sources we glean some 
particulars of both the town and the lake, which 
are subjoined : 

Como was anciently a town of considerable 
importance. A Greek colony having been set- 
tled in this district by Pompeius Strabo and 
Cornelius Scipio, and subsequently by Julius 
Cesar, Comum was made the chief seat of this 
colony. It had hitherto been an inconsiderable 
place, but from that time it rose to a great degree 


of prosperity under the name of Comum Novum. 
It appears from the letters of the younger Pliny, 
who was born at Comum, that his native city 
was, in his time, in a very flourishing state, and 
in the enjoyment of all the privileges which be- 
longed to a Roman municipium. Como does not 
figare in history after the fall of the empire, till 
the year 1107, about which time it became an 
independent city, and engaged in wars with 
Milan, which ended in its total destruction 
in 1127. It was rebuilt by Frederic Barbarossa 
in 1155, and four years afterwards was fortified. 
It remained a republic for two centuries, until it 
fell undér the dominion of the Viscontis. Since 
that time Como has followed the fortunes of 
Milan. Como is a place of considerable trade 
and industry. Its silk fabrics formerly stood 
next in rank to those of Milan. Time was when 
the number of looms at work at Como exceeded 
those of Lyons. Como has manufactures of 
silks, woollens, cotton, yarn, and soap ; the lat- 
ter is much.esteemed. It trades from its port on 
the lake chiefly with Switzerland. It exports 
rice, corn, and other agricultural produce for the 
mountain districts, and large quantities of raw 
silk in transit through Switzerland, for Germany 
and England, by the routes over the Splugen 
and St. Gothard. The view of Como from the 
north is peculiarly striking, the city being spread 
out on the undulating shore of the lake; and in 
the background is the ancient picturesque tower 
of the Baradello, connected with one of the most 
important passages in the history of Milan. The 
Cathedral, or Duomo, is a fine building, the 
beauty of the architecture being heightened by 
the richness and solidity of the material used in 
its construction. It is of marble. Como pos- 
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SCENE OF GARIBALDI’S LATE BRILLIANT EXPLOITS. 


THE LAKE OF CUOMO, 


sesses some other curious medisval antiquities, 
—none more remarkable than the Church of San 
Fedele. This building is considered to be of the 
era of the Lombard Kings, and the exterior is 
nearly unaltered. 

The little port of Como is formed by two 
piers, each ending in a square pavilion, the view 
up the lake from which is pleasing. The lake 
abounds with fish. Of these the most numerous 
is the trout, pike, perch, and the agone, a species 
of clupea. The agone migrate periodically from 
one end of the lake to the other. The Lake of 
Como, called by the ancients Lacus Larius, is 
about forty miles long from north to south. Its 
southern extremity is divided into two branches 
by the promontory of Bellaggio; at the bottom 
of.one of these bays lies Como (Comum), the 
birthplace of Pliny and Volla; and, at the ex- 
tremity of the other, on the east, Lecco. The 
chief feeder of the lake is the Adda, which enters 
it at the north and flows out at Lecco. The bay 
of Como has no outlet, so that its waters must 
also find its way out by the Adda. Taken alto- 
gether, it perhaps surpasses in beauty of scenery 
and vegetation, every other lake in Italy. . 

On the 2ist of May Garibaldi quitted Biella 
and marched on Lago Maggiore, on the 23d he 
crossed the Ticino at Sesto-Calende, beat the 
enemy and seized on Varese. On the 26th he 
again beat the Austrians at Malmate, the next 
day he marched on Como and took possession of 
it, being received by the people with the most 
frantic demonstrations of delight. On the 28th 
he occupied Camerlata and Lecco. On the 2d 
of June, being attacked by overwhelming forces, 
he retired from Como and Varese, but on the 
following day resumed the offensive and re- 


gained Varese. On the 8th of June, he was 
again victorious and drove the Austrians into 
Monza. Since then, he has been constantly on 
the alert, sweeping on the foe whenever oppor- 
tunity presented itself for harassing and deci- 
mating their ranks. The hero of Como is the hero 
of Northern Italy. His brilliant valor, foresight, 
the rapidity of his motions, his sternness in bat- 
tle, the gentleness and modesty of his manners, 
have given him a prestige that nothing can dim. 
To his standard have flocked those high-spirited 
young men, many of them nobles, born and 
reared in luxury, who believe that the hour of 
Italian independence has arrived, and who feel 
that the toilsome march, the hard bed, the hard 
fare, the perils of battle, are moreendurable than 
all the comforts and elegances of life, embittered 
by submission to foreign tyranuy. Garibaldi is 
worthy to command such soldiers—he is entitled 
to their fullest respect, to their love, obedience 
and admiration, for his entire life has been a 
sacrifice to the cause of liberty, and not a spot 
sullies the purity of his name. His sword has 
ever been at the service of every struggling peo- 
ple. He has fought against tyranny in America, 
as he fought against ®% in Italy. His defence of 
Rome, in 1849, won the admiration of even his 
enemies, and when Rome fell, he fell not with it. 
Putting himself at the head of the gallaut band 
which had made such a heroic stand against the 
French, he cut his way through his swarming 
foes to the mountains—his life being preserved 
to be again imperilled in the cause of his coun- 
try. Ten years have elapsed and he is again in 
arms, fighting with undiminished gallantry and 
with better fortune. May he live to seo Italy free 
from Austrian rule—he asks no higher reward. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A ROMP. 


BY SUSAN HOLMES BLAISDELL. 


Wuen I was a little girl I wa’ a veritable hoy- 
den. I began to get the name as soon as I was 
old enough to be trasted out of doors alone, and 
I did not get rid of it until—well, not until a 
number of years after. My father was a country 
farmer, and had one of the finest farms in the 
State where we lived; so I spent two-thirds of 
my time, as he did, in the open air, and went 
whither it stiited me best. 

“Wild as a hawk.” That was what they 
used to say of me. At an age when other chil- 
dren are just beginning to play with dolls, to 
evince a passion for play-houses, and ro forth, I 
was out in the barn among the cattle, among the 
hay hunting hen’s eggs, riding the horses to wa- 
ter, and driving the ox team. Other children 
have kittens or birds for pets ; I had my kittens, 
to be sure—yes, a whole family of them ; and, 
in the way of birds, a tame robin that fed from 
my hand; but I had pet calves, too, as well. I 
remember that one of them, an ungrateful an- 
imal, chased me around the pasture once until I 
was almost frightened, and tore my dress shock- 
ingly in getting over a fence out of his way ; 
and a splendid fiery black colt that not a soul 
about the farm, but myself, could touch. He 
seemed to take a special fancy to me ; I suppose 
it was because he knew I was not afraid of him, 
I don’t know what else. 


A little later, I was scouring the woods about 
the farm, and climbing trees to look after birds’- 
nests. But Iam telling the truth when I say I 
never stole one—at least any that was occupied. 
There was one, a humming-bird’s nest, and so 
curious, so beautiful, so perfect was it, that I 
went into raptures of childish admiration over it, 
and I should have liked to carry ithome! But 
it had three eggs in it, and I couldn’t. The 
tom-boy might climb the tree, but the child could 
not steal the bird’s-nest. 

In the very heart of my hoydenism there was 
a deep reverence, a passionate love for the beau- 
tiful in nature, and I think that was the one 
germ of promise that showed itself through all 
the wildness and roughness of my childish char- 
acter. But there were few, I think, that saw it. 
My father was one of those few, and was not 
afraid forme. My mother was, simply, half the 
time in a flutter of alarm lest I should break my 
neck ; but Aunt Patience, for her part, seemed 
to care less for personal danger than for the sac- 
rifice of propriety. She was very prim, very 
austere, very particular in her notions of the 
rules that should regulate a young lady’s con- 
duct, and though I believe she would have been 
deeply ang sincerely afflicted if any sad accident 
had happened to me in one of my escapades, I 
really do not think the catastrophe would have 
troubled and tormented her more than she was 
troubled and tormented and shocked now, every 
day of her life, by my wild capers. 

“Joshua,” she would say to my father, severe- 
ly, “Joshua, I don’t know what that child is 
coming to! I never saw a child allowed to run 
wild, as she is. She does nothing but scramble 
through the woods, and climb trees, and wade in 
the stream from morning till night. And it isn’t 
proper. I wouldn’t have a girl so wild! Do 
just see her, what e@ figure she is half the time, 
burnt brown in the sun, her hands and arms 
scratched from one end to the other with bram- 
bles, and her gown torn half off her back! 
She'll have spoilt all the good looks she ever had 
by the time she’s grown up; and as to manners, 
why, she’ll have no more than a red Indian.” 

“All I’m afraid of,” said my mother, “ is that 
she'll get half killed some time, in the midst of 
her freaks. If she should break some of her 
limbs—” 

“QO, I wouldn’t borrow any trouble about it,” 
said my father, good-naturedly. “I aint afraid 
of her breaking her limbs, mother; she’s too 
smart for thet—always sure to come right side 
up, for all the world, like acat! As for man- 
ners, Patience, and good manners, too, I'll risk 
them any day, where a child’s got as good a 

‘heart as Madge has. And about the good looks, 
why, I’d rather a child of mine should be healthy 
than handsome. No, no, let her run wild if she 
will, Patience, while she’s a child! She’ll come 
out all right in the end, see if she don’t !” 

And run wild I did, accordingly, and if my 


skin got brown, and my arms were scratched, 
and my gown torn, I was strong and rosy and 
well, and straighter than any arrow. 

I had to go to school in the winter, when there 
was a school, in the village, and I learned fast 
and well; but Z hated the confinement, and all 
through the spring and summer and autumn I 
made up for lost time, and when I was fourteen 
years old, you would hardly have known me 
from the red Indian to whom my Aunt Patience 
had so aptly compared me. 

And hitherto I had been as happy as a lark, 
for I never had been troubled by anything more 
than the scoldings and complainings of Aunt 
Patience, and I never cared much for them. But 
now something came across me for which I did 
care very much indeed. There were coming to 
see us, so I was told one day, some cousins of 
mine, whom I had never seen more than once 
or twice in the course of my life, and whom I 
hardly remembered. Directly I heard it, I 
thought it would be very nice to have them come. 
I dared say I should like them very much. But 
at the very outset, Aunt Patience set me against 
them. She came to me, with one of her most 
impressive and solemn of faces, and said : 

Now, Margaret” (she never would call me 
Madge—she had a proper aversion to the name 
—it was just suited to my wild ways, and she 
had a horror of both, and would not countenance 
either), “now, Margaret, listen to me. You 
know that these people who are coming here are 
not country people ; they have lived in the city 
all their lives, and in very elegant style, too. 
They are wealthy and refined ; they are accus- 
tomed to move in the first circle of society, and 
consequently will be astonished by such rude- 
ness, such wildness as they will meet with in 
you. Margaret, I speak for your good, and you 
must attend to what I say; you must learn to 
behave more properly, more like a young lady, 
before they come, or they will be shocked at— 
disgusted with you.” 

“Then they'll have to be shocked and disgust- 
ed, that’s all I have to say, aunt !” 

That was what I said, rising up, red and re- 
bellious, from my seat. 

“TI don’t want anything to do with them if 
they’re such terribly fine people, and it wont 
make a scrap of difference whether they like me 
or not!” And I marched off, leaving my good 
aunt horrified and despairing. 

To be sure I went back, when I got a little 
cooler, to say, honestly, that I was sorry if I had 
spoken disrespectful to Aer; but I was up in 
arms against the fine relatives that were coming, 
and not a word more could she get me to listen 
to concerning them. 

Ido not know certainly whether this lecture 
which I bad received, and the spirit of defiance 
that I felt towards the expected guests, were the 
moving cause, but thenceforth I went gipseying 
more determinedly and desperately than ever. 


One afternoon, when I had been out three or four 
hours, roaming through field and wood, picking 
wild strawberries—it was in June, and I had a 
basketful on my arm—with my straw hat fallen 
back from my head, my hair all about my face, 
and my gown torn as usual, I tradged home- 
ward at sunset, singing quietly by the way, when 
I felt in the mood, and when I got tired of that, 
thinking my own silent thoughts instead. 

I did not once dream that the expected guests 
had arrived while I was away that afternoon, and 
so, when I had got as far as the old orchard, on 
my way home, and had jumped up on the low 
stone wall at the lower end, I stood there quite 
still, and seized with an intense fit of reflection, 
on beholding several persons, all complete stran- 
gers to me, grouped under one of the low-boughed 
apple-trees, around the swing—my own special 
swing—that my father had put up for me himself. 

One of them, a tall, queenly girl, with a very 
beautiful and imperious countenance—a straight, 
dark-eyed and dark-haired Diana she was—was 
just seating herself in this swing ; and when she 


satisfaction—it would not have taken me atwen- 
tieth part of the time to do the same thing—she 
said, coolly : 

“Now I am ready; Cousin Charles, do your 
best!) When I am tired I shall tell you.” 

I looked at “‘ Cousin Charles ” attentively. He 
was a tall and very elegant man of five or-six- 
and-twenty, with a gay and careless face, of no 
little masculine beauty, with fair curling hair and 
whiskers, and very fine, but I thought very im- 
pertinent eyes, that I suddenly found. fixed 
straight upon me. He stood still, holding the 


rope. 


had placed herself, and arranged her skirt to her | 


“TI say, Clara, look there!” he said, in the 
coolest way. “Isn't it picture 

“Why don’t you swing me?” said Diana, 
with cold impatience. “Look where? What 
is there to look at? O01!” 

Her grand dark eyes rested, like his, full upon 
me. She surveyed me with a glance half care- 
less, half imperious, from head to foot. 

“ Well, who is she? a beggar, I suppose, little 
ragged thing! Give her some money, Charles, 
and then come and swing me.” 

Here was I dubWfed “a beggar” the very first 
thing. But it was just what I had expected, and 
Idid not care. It rather amused me. I stood 
regarding her composedly enough. 

“A beggar? you’re wrong there, Cousin 
Clara!” put in the gentleman, gaily. “It’s 
Pomona, that delicious little heathen goddess— 
wasn’t she a heathen goddess, Clara ?—whom we 
used to read about in those tiresome old books 
at school. Only her frock is shockingly torn, 
isn’t it? Never mind, though.” Pomona!” ad- 
vancing towards me as he spoke; “ gracious 
lady, deign to bestow upon an unworthy mortal 
the smallest gift of thy bounty—the meanest por- 
tion of—of—” 

“ Wild strawberries,” I said, with perfect self- 
possession, helping him out. 

He paused, looking keenly at me with an air 
at once puzzled and amused. 

“Wild strawberries?” he echoed, after a mo- 
ment ; then, in his former gay strain, he contin- 
ued : “ Strawberries, are they? O, yes, I see. 
Pray give us some strawberries, Pomona.” 

With pertect gravity and composure I stepped 
down from the wall, plucked a large plantain- 
leaf, and laying it on the grass, poured out upon 
it about a third of the contents of my basket. 

“ You can share them with your Diana there,” 
I said, quietly, “if she will condescend to accept 
a beggar’s offering.” And rising up, I passed 
straight and swift by the group, and up the 
orchard, without looking to the right or left. 


The other members of the group, whom I 
have not mentioned, were a young man and a 
young girl. I had not looked at them, but I was 
conscious that they were regarding me silently 
and attentively. I left them all behind me, and 
clearing the orchard, took the remainder of my 
solitary way up to the house. 

The first person I met was Aunt Patience, 
who was getting tea with all her might in the 
kitchen, engaged in cutting up pies, setting out 
custards, filling preserve dishes, and slicing great 
white loaves of home-made bread, all, it seemed 
to me, at the same moment. I dropped my 
basket, went and washed my face and hands, 
and set about helping her. 

“OQ, here you are at last!” she said, casting 
her despairing glance over my forlorn looking 
figure ; ‘‘ here you are at last, and looking worse 
than ever! What a sight, Margaret Alison! 
and your cousins have come, do you know it? 
For pity’s sake let everything alone, and run up 
stairs and make yourself fit to be seen before 
they come back to tea! By good luck, they’re 
down in the orchard now, and you'll have time 
enough, if you only hurry. For pity’s sake, 
make haste !” 

“Q, there’s no need of that now, Aunt Pa- 
tience,” I answered ; “ they’ve seen me already.” 

“They’ve seen you?” She paused from her 
work, aghast. “Not in that awful trim, Mar- 
garet ?” 

“ Yes, just exactly in that trim,” I answered. 
“I came up through the orchard. They all had 
a fair sight of me.” 

She looked ready to cry. 

“O, Margaret—Margaret Alison!” she ejac- 
ulated, despairingly. 

I wanted sadly to laugh; but I felt a little 
sorry for poor, horrified Aunt Patience, too; so 
I dusted my hands free from crumbs, and said : 
“Well, don’t fret, aunt, and I’ll run right up 
stairs and fix myself up.” 

So I gave my face and hands another wash- 
ing, and then, with elf-locks dripping till I looked 
like a mermaid, I scampered off to my own little 
chamber, meeting my mother on the way, with 
her arm full of napkins, just out of the press. 

“So you’re back, Madge ?” she said. “ You'd 
better harry and dress yourself.” 

“Just what I’m going to do, mama,” I an- 
swered, quietly. 

“That's right. Do you know your cousins 
have come ?” 

Yes’m.” 

*‘ Well, make haste now ; make yourself look 
nicely, Madge, there’s a good girl.” 

“ Yes, mama.” 


She went down stéizs, and I entered my sano- 
tum, The one iarge window of the room, 
draped with convolvulus and rose-vines, and 
farther shaded with a snowy muslin curtain, 
looked directly down upon the orchard. I peeped 
‘through and saw, down there under the apple- 
trees still, the group that I had left. I did not 
look at “ Cousin Charles” this time, nor yet at 
his haughty Diana, but at the other two, whom I 
had not yet had a fair view of. 

They were not near enough for me to distin- 
guish their features, but the one—the young lady 
—seemed to be slender, and fair, and delicate, 
with pale brown hair that gleamed half golden 
in the sunset. She was in white; she moved 
quietly, gently ; it pleased me to look at her, and 
I thought that her pure face, just flushed with 
the light of the rosy west, must be as sweet as it 
was fair. 

Her companion I could form a less definite 
idea of. But he was a young man of, I sup- 
posed, some twenty-one or twenty-two years, 
head and shoulders taller than the girl, of slight 
yet strongly-built figure, and with fine, cluster- 
ing, wavy brown hair, two or three shades darker 
than hers. His face I could not see, for his 
head was slightly bent towards her, as he talked 
with her, and he did not raise it while I stood 
there. I had never seen them before; they were 
not my cousins, though they were called so, but 
only connexions of the family. I knew who 
they were, my mother had often mentioned them. 
They were brother and sister, and their names 
were Edward and Lucy Morrison. 

But if I had never seen them before, and if 
they were not my own cousins, they seemed to 
me to be much nicer and more agreeable than 
my own cousins, haughty and handsome Clara 
Delmar, and that self-possessed and self-sufficient 
Charles Warrington. I disliked Clara already ; 
not because she had called me a beggar—that 
was very pardonable, and not a little laughable, 
too, for I looked just like one—but because she 
was so vain and imperious ; and I hated Charles 
Warrington because he was so bold, and had 
such infinite assurance, and because I had an un- 
easy foreboding that he was a great tease, too, at 
least that he would prove one to me. And I 
should be excellent game for him—I, a raw girl 
of fifteen, and a romp into the bargain. 

But while I stood there, leaning on the win- 
dow-seat, and beginning to work myself up 
against two people whom I had never before seen, 
since I was a baby, I bethought myself that I 
was losing time. Turning my back to the win- 
dow, therefore, I betook myself to the little white 
draped toilet-table, and began to brush out my 
hair. 

While I stood before the glass, I took a good 
look gt it myself in it, which indeed was a thing 
I seldom thought of doing on ordinary occa- 
sions ; for besides being a romp, I was almost 
culpably careless of my personal appearance, and 
consequently seldom took the pains to discover 
whether the parting of my hair was straight or 
otherwise, or whether my face was clean or not, 
supposing that if the hair was only combed, and 
the face washed properly, that was all that was 
needed. 

But I examined myself now critically; why, 
I did not trouble myself to inquire, but it cer- 
tainly was not that I wished to appear well in the 
eyes of either Clara Delmar or Charles War- 
rington. I did not care the snap of my olive 
finger for them. It might have been—is this all 
real ?—is it true ?—with vague reference to the 
opinion of pretty Lucy Morrison and her brother, 
bat I could not say truly about that to this day. 

However, I looked well at the reflection of my 
features in the glass before me, as I said, and ob- 
served, with a certain degree of satisfaction, that 
my face, brown though it was, was clean, and 
bright, and rosy ; that the parting of my hair was 
milk-white and straight as it could be, and that 
the hair itself—I found afterwards that it was just 
the color of Edward Morrison’s—was smooth 
and nicely braided, and becomingly arranged. 
Then I looked at my hands; there was no fault 
to find with them—they were clean and rosy, and 
the finger-nails in faultless order. I knew I 
needed no bath, for I had taken one two hours 
before in the stream at the lower part of the 
farm. So, well satisfied with myself, I com- 
menced rummaging my bureau drawers for clean 
clothes. 

They were soon found—an entire suit, without 
rent or blemish—for with a view to my peculiar 
propensities for scratching and tearing, my 
“bump of destructiveness,” as my good father 
laughingly called it, my mother took care to keep 
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* me well supplied, and in ten minutes I was 

+ freshly arrayed in them, and my torn and soiled 
gown, of that single day’s wear, exchanged for 
one clean and whole, of sqme fresh and pretty 
muslin, with little lace ruffles for the throat and 
wrists. Then I got aclean handkerchief, and 
surveyed myself once more in the glass. Yes, 
I looked well enough ; I was very well satisfied. 
And finally, I took one peep from the window. 


The guests were there, just where I had left 
them ; but my father was with them now, and 
Clara Delmar still occupied the swing, idly sway- 
ing to and fro with the help of one dainty foot, 
that just touched its slippered toes to the turf. 
Charles Warrington as idly reclining on the 
grass at the foot of the old apple-tree under 
which the group was gathered, and my father, 
and Lucy, and Edward Morrison, were seated in 
some chairs that had been brought, I suppose, 
from the old summer-house. I fancied that 
Charles Warrington liked to be observed, lying 
there in that attitude of indolent grace; but I 
had neither the time nor the inclination, for my 
part, to stand there looking at him. 

“Now I shall have time to help set the table 
before they come in, I hope,” said I, to myself. 
And forthwith I ran down to the kitchen, where 
I found my mother and Aunt Patience in confer- 

» ence together over some of the arrangements of 


supper, and Ruthy, the hired girl, just bringing 


in the milk, freshly strained and yet warm, from 
the dairy. My nicely and quickly arranged toilet 
met with commendations from all. Aunt Pa- 
tience’s countenance wore a favoring smile. 

“There, that’s worth while now, Margaret !’’ 
she said, with a gratified air. ‘Now you look 
well enough to see anybody. And I only just 
hope you'll behave as much like a young lady as 
you look, that’s all.” 

“ Yes, that’ll do, Aunt Patience !” I answered, 
laughing. ‘“1’ve just come down to see what I 
can do here. Mother, is the table set? No? 
Well, lend me a big apron, and see if I don’t set 
it in less*than no time.” And in two minutes I 
was putting the dishes on the table in the dining- 
room, the cloth having been laid just before I 
came down. 

I might be a great romp, but neither mother 
nor Aunt Patience could beat me at setting a ta- 
ble handsomely, and almost before they knew it, 
I had put everything on in a style that they had 
no reason to find fault with. And when all was 
ready, and nothing to be attended to but what 
Ruthy could attend to herself, we left her there 
in her glory, and my mother and Aunt Patience 
adjourned to the parlor to sit and rest themselves 
for a few moments, while I was sent down to the 
orchard to get introduced to my cousins, and to 
notify them that supper was ready. 

I went, a little reluctant at starting, it must be 
confessed ; then by degrees, as I went, recalling 
my usual composure, and finally, in anticipation 
of meeting Miss Delmar, growing as cool and 
independent as ever she could have been herself. 
They saw me before I got anywhere near them. 
I saw the smile on my father’s face. 

“ Hallo,” he said, looking pleased, “ here’s my 
little Madge !” 

“Little Madge” came and was introduced, 
looking very quiet and demure, and not in the 
least (now that she was washed clean, and 
dressed as a young lady should be) like the rag- 
ged brown gipsey of fifteen minutes previous. 
They did not recognize the gipsey in me, and 
Charles Warrington was very fine, and made no 
‘end of high-flown speeches, in which there was a 
great deal about his “lovely little cousin,” and 
poetical comparisons to “ wild-wood flowers,” 
and all that, and so on, until I thought him both 
ridiculous and disagreeable, for I had never lis- 
tened to such fine talk before, and it only sounded 
very strange and very silly. I think I had a 
natural abhorrence of anything “ fine” in a man. 
And Clara Delmar just gave me her hand, just 
bent her splendid head, and gave me a patron- 
izing kiss, and said, quietly: ‘“‘How do you do, 
Cousin Madge?” It was different with Edward 
‘Morrison and his pretty sister Lucy. I believe 
we were really glad to see and shake hands with 
each other, as we said; and I found Lucy no 
whit less pretty than I had expected to find her ; 
and Edward’s face, with its deep, serious, blue 
eyes, was a manly, earnest, pleasant face, and his 


quiet, courteous manner the very opposite of 


Charles Warrington’s gay, half frivolous one. 
But after all, I minded Clara Delmar most; 
she was the one of whom Aunt Patience had 
said, “they will be shocked at such wild beha- 
viour as yours, Margaret Alison.” And so, while 
1 observed her silently, my pride was ready to 


start up defiant at any moment’s notice. Yes, 
even though I had learned to look upon her.with 
something very like contempt already. For I 
was nothing but a child, after all, although I was 
fifteen. 

We went up to supper. Charles Warrington 
offered me his arm, with exuberance of gal- 
lantry and politeness, to escort me up to the 
house, and I was half amused and half provoked 
at being obliged to take it and make a figure of 
myself; and afterwards, we all gathered in the 
parlor and talked, and Clara Delmar was bril- 
liant, animated, and quite led the conversation. 
I remember hearing my father say he had not for 
a long time heard any woman talk so well. In- 
deed, I think she showed the best side of her 
character that evening, and I quite wondered at 
her, and came gradually to think that I had 
judged her too hastily. 

But the next morning, I, thinking to be very 
polite, went down with her to the stable to show 
her my own pretty black mare Robinette. Our 
man was carrying Black Robin by the stable 
door, and Robinette, standing just within, whin- 
nied from her stall at the sound of my voice. I 
ran in, and loosing the halter, led her out. 

“Miss Delmar,” I said, a little proudly, 
“ don’t you think she’s a beauty ?” 

And Clara admitted that she had seldom seen 
a prettier creature. I found that my cousin was 
a great admirer of beautiful horses—that ad- 
vanced her one point in my favor. 

“You shall try Robinette as often as you 
like,” I said, instantly. ‘ You might try her 
now, just round the yard, if you don’t mind your 
dress, only to see how docile she is, and how 
comfortably she takes you along.” 

Miss Delmar aaid a little coldly that she pre- 
ferred not to ride without her habit. But I was 
earnest. 

“O, you need’nt mind just here,” I said; 
“ nobody’ll see you, you know. ‘Tom, where’s 
the saddle? Put it on for Miss Clara, will you ?” 

Tom answered that the girth was not mended 


yet. 

“The girth, Tom? Why, I rode yesterday 
morning !” 

“Ay, Miss Madge, but you rode bare-backed, 
if you recollect,” he answered, quietly. 

So I had, and I had had sucha gallop! I 
remembered now. But I looked askance at Miss 
Delmar to see what she thought of this sudden 
expose. She was looking at me with an odd 
expression on her face, half cold, half wondering. 

“ Do you ride in that way ?” she said. © 

A sudden fit of recklessness seized me. 

“ Yes, to be sure!” I answered, hastily. “ You 
shall see. You never ride so, Miss Delmar, I 
dare say ?” 

I just ran and got the bridle, put it into Rob- 
inette’s mouth, and stepping on the block by the 
door, sprang to her back. ‘ Now look out, Miss 
Delmar!’ I said. 

Tom ran to set the gate back. I gathered my 
dress well about my feet, and patted Robinette 
on the shoulder. “Now!” I repeated. And 
Robinette flew. 

I just looked back once over my shoulder, as 
we cleared the stable yard, to see Miss Delmar 
standing stock-still where I had left her, looking 
any amount of wonderment and contempt. And 
yet, I verily believe—nay, I know—that for the 
sake of attracting admiration, she would have 
done many a thing that I should have pro- 
nounced even less ladylike than this; only she 
was very beautiful and queenly, and she would 
do it with a grace that should soften its boldness. 
But I was not desirous of attracting admiration ; 
I only wanted to astonish and scandalize Clara 
Delmar. 

Well, I had done it. “ And now, Robinette, 
we’ll make it worth our while, since we're about 
it!” I said. So I patted her shoulder again, 
and we kept upa steady pace, with the fresh west 
wind racing past us, for a good mile and a half, 
I should think, and my hair was half down and 
blowing straight back, and I felt my cheeks 
tingling, and the blood dancing in my veins, and 
the very spirit of the morning running wild with- 
in me, and we came to a stand at last, and I 
should judge that we had not been above five 
minutes doing the whole distance ; which I con- 
sidered pretty well for Robinette and me. 

We came back rather more quietly, and in 
about seven minutes more we were in the yard 
again. Of course Miss Delmar was not there. 
Neither was Black Robin there, nor yet Tom. 
But I heard the voice of the latter talking in the 
stable as I dismounted elose to the door, and I 
supposed he was talking to my father. 


“ Ay, Miss Madge is the one to astonish them, 
sir !” he was saying. 

“Tom !” I called, a little sharply, for I did 
not know but my father would disapprove of my 
running off and leaving my cousin in that un- 
ceremonious fashion; “Tom, wont you come 
out here and attend to Robinette ?” 

“Ah, is that my pretty little Cousin Madge?” 
called out Charles Warrington’s gay voice ; and 
Charles Warrington himself, handsome and 
smiling, and self-appreciative as ever, walked out 
from the stable, followed by Tom, and taking a 
cool and I thought half satirical survey of me, 
with my flushed face, and disordered hair and 
dress. How vexed I was! 

“ Aurora herself!” he said, with pretended ad- 
miration. “ What exquisite bloom! But no 
wonder. Cousin Madge, Tom, here, has been 
telling me of your admirable skill as an eques- 
trienne. I have one prayer to make—ride with 
me this afternoon, my sweet cousin.” 

“Thank you, you are very good,” I said, 
coolly, “but Robinette is engaged for the use of 
Miss Delmar. I dare say she will not object to 
riding with you.” 

“‘ Ah, Madge refuses ! that is cruel!” he said, 
pretending to be disappointed ; “‘ and when Madge 
is such an excellent rider, too! 
ble that she can be so hard-hearted, so obdurate ! 
Now if I had been prepared only fitteen minutes 


“Probably if you Aad been prepared fifteen 
minutes ago, I should not have gone myself!” 
was my quiet yet thoroughly vexed reply. “I 
preferred riding alone this morning.” 

Perhaps all this was very rude to my father’s 
guest ; but I do not think I was to blame. I 
would not have treated any one uncivilly. I 
would have been courteous to the roughest la- 
borer that ever delved on my father’s farm—to 
the meanest beggar that asked for bread at our 
door ; but I was simple, and plain, and earnest- 
hearted myself; I never could bear flattery and 
foppery and fine manners ; they were foreign to 
me ; I did not know what to makevof them. And 
Charles Warrington knew that perfectly well, I 
think, and, from the very love of mischief, loved 
to torment me in this respect. 

This it was that provoked me, and moreover, 
that Tom should have told him every word, not 
thinking any harm, because he himself, I knew, 
honestly admired my exploits. It did not suit 
me that Charles Warrington, with his smiling 
confidence and cool audacity, should know of 
my escapades. But it could not be helped now. 
And thinking myself silly to have allowed my- 
self to linger there to be teased by my foppish 
cousin, I turned square about, and was walking 
out of the yard, when Edward Morrison entered. 
I suspect that I looked irate, that my cheeks were 
a little warmer, and my brow a little more cloudy 
than I would have liked him to see them. I think 
he noticed it, too, inthe inquiring glance he gave 
me ; and he looked quickly beyond me to where 
Charles Warrington stood. But if he did no- 
tice, he gave no sign. A pleasant, cheery smile 
came like sunshine over his face. 

“Ah,” he said, “ you have been to make a 
morning visit to your pretty Robinette? You 
love Robinette, don’t you, Margaret ?” 

That was all he said to me, as he passed ; but 
I was infinitely pleased and gratified by those 
few simple and kindly words. How different he 
was from that tormenting Charles Warrington ! 

I went up to the house thinking about him, 
and ran up to my room to brush my hair. Com- 
ing out from thence, I went into Miss Morrison’s 
chamber, where she sat quietly sketching a pretty 
view from the window. She had been so on- 
gaged for the last half hour; Clara Delmar and 
I had left her there when we went down to the 
stable. She looked up and smiled as I entered. 

“Tam here still,” she said. 

“ Yes, I see; and I should think you would 
be tired; are you not?” I asked her. 

“No,” she said, “she rather loyed such em- 
ployment, and it did not easily weary her.” 

1 leaned over her chair. 

“ May I look at your work, Miss Morrison ?” 
was my next question. 

Certainly I might. And she allowed me to 
examine the view, and one other that she had 
finished that morning. Then she opened her 
trunk and gave me from thence a good-sized 
portfolio, filled with drawings, toexamine. They 
were exquisitely done. I was examining them 
with girlish rapture when Miss Delmar came in, 
knitting a bead purse. 

“O, you are back ?” she said, quietly. 

“ Yes,” I answered. 


It is not possi- 


“ Did you go far?” was her next question, ir 
the same quiet tone. 

I told her the distance I had been. She 
shrugged her shoulders slightly, quietly en- 
sconced herself in a deep chair near Miss Mor- 
rison, and for a few moments sat surveying me 
while she worked, very much as if I were some 
curious specimen of zoology, or some ill-behaved 
child, who needed summary correction to bring 
her to her senses. And I have not the slightest 
doubt that Miss Delmar would have liked to ad- 
minister the correction her véry self. 

I did not know whether she had told Miss 
Morrison of my escapade. I wanted to find out, 
for if she had, Miss Morrison did not betray her 
knowledge. So I started the inquiry forthwith. | 

“Miss Morrison,” I said, “did you know I 
had been to ride ?”’ 

“No,” my companion answered, gently. 

“T have been,” I said. “ That was what Miss 
Delmar was speaking of when she asked me if I 
went far. I went a mile and a half in five min- 
utes, without a saddle, and bare-headed.”’ 

I wanted to see what she would think. But if 
she thought me bold and guilty of impropriety, 
as Miss Delmar did, she would not let me see 
it.” 

“Did you?” she said, in her calm, pleasant 
way; “you must be a very skilfal rider. But I 
cannot ride at all, even with a saddle. I should 
like to learn. Perhaps you will let me mount 
your pretty Robinette some day. Is she gentle ?” 

I was eager and animated in a moment. 

“O, yes indeed, she is !” I answered, quickly ; 
“ you never saw an animal more so—the sweet- 
est.tempered little creature she is!—a baby could 
manage her. And you shall learn to ride on 
her; I should be so delighted to have you, Miss 
Morrison !” 

She smiled. 

“Tam very much obliged to you,” she said. 
“Tam sure I shall be very happy to learn. But 
wont you call me Lucy? you see that I call you 

t.”” 

I told her I should like to, and so I called her 
thenceforth ; but Miss Delmar never asked me to 
call her by her Christian name. We had been 
sitting there a few minutes longer, when my 
mother came in. 

“Are you all busy here ?” she said, cheerfully, 
looking around upon us. “ Because if you are 
not, there are some young gentlemen down stairs 
who would be glad of your company. And 
Aunt Patience and I will join you presently. 
We have been somewhat busy this morning.” 
And while mama went to her room for a mo- 
ment, we went down stairs. 

“I like your mother,” said Lucy Morrison, 
softly and thoughtfully, on the way down. And 
I liked her for that. 

Charles Warrington and Edward were seated 
on the step at the hall door. They rose as they 
heard us approaching—Charles Warrington 
springing up with his usual gay smile, 

“ Ah, there’s my little cousin!” he said, with 
his eyes sparkling ; “‘ my little fay—-my elf—no, 
—my pretty queen of the Amazons! That is 
her name. Isn’t it, pretty Madge ?” 

“Mr. Warrington,” I uttered, half pettishly, 
half with real distress, “ I wish you wouldn't call 
me so many silly names. I wish you would 
speak to me as if you were a sensible man, and 
I were not a baby or anything. I wish you would 
be serious, once and for all.” 

They all looked at me, and Charles Warring- 
ton, for the first time, grew really sober. 

“O, now, did I plague you, Madge?” he said, 
earnestly ; ‘‘ well, I wont do it any more, indeed 
1 wont, if you'll just forgive me this time, and 
be friends. You will be friends with meyavont 
you, Madge? and I’ll never be silly again.” He 
held out his hand. 

I was pacified and pleased now. 

“ Yes, I said, giving him my hand, “I am 
very willing to be.” 

“And you'll call me Charles, wont you, 
Madge? Not that odious ‘Mr. Warrington,’ 
any longer.” 

I very readily assented now. And, the brief 
cloud passed, there was clear sunshine at last. 

Bat somehow, while my cloud had gone by, 
there seemed to have come one across Miss Del- 
mar’s horizon. She grew stately, cold, unap- 
proachable. What ailed her I did not know. 
But I soon forgot all about it in thinking of other 
things; and when I looked agaia a: Miss Del- 
mar’s countenance, and observed her manner, the 
change had disappeared. She was careless and 
quiet—in short, her usual self. Henceforth, I 
really ceased to dislike Charles Warrington ; he 
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became quite serious and earnest indeed, and 
showed himself to possess no small amount of 
genuine good nature. And we were very good 
friends, as we had agreed that we should be. He 
‘was quite attentive to me; indeed, he seemed to 
pay more heed to me than to anybody else, I 
thought, for he sat by me when we were in the 
house, and walked by my side when we went out ; 
if we sang, he stood behind my chair, helping 
me with his fine tenor, and looking over my 
book, and always looked for “little Madge” 
for his partner in every sport and amusement 
that we entered into. 

It seemed rather odd to me at first to be made 
so much of; but by-and-by I got used to it, so 
that I hardly ever minded him, and half the 
time would forget even that he was anywhere 
near, when perhaps he would be sitting at my 
very feet. 

I suppose if I ever did think seriously about 
him, it was to compare his character with Ed- 
ward Morrison’s. Or rather I should, I suppose, 
have said, to contrast it with Edward’s ; for there 
was not the slightest comparison between them. 
One halt hour in their company would have 
shown this to the greatest stranger, I should 
think. Cheerful, Edward certainly was; but 
there was a certain reserve, a deep, steady, set- 
tled manliness belonging to his character, that 
was nothing akin to that of Charles Warrington. 
And Charles was good, and kind, and really no- 
ble-hearted, too ; but then he was light, careless, 
versatile, and the nobleness of his nature only 
showed itself when the deepest depths of that 
nature were stirred. 

[edward never seemed to care for me as much 
as did Charles Warrington ; never sat at my feet 
to read to me; never stood by my chair to sing; 
never sought me out for the companion of his 
walks, as Charles was in the habit of doing. 
But I used to think of him when he kept himself 
so far away from me—used to look for him very 
often, when it was likely he never thought of me ; 
and very often looked at his pretty, gentle sister 
Lacy when he sat by her while she sewed or 
sketched, and thought, away down in the depths 
of my girlish heart, how very happy she must be. 
And still, from morning till evening, Charles 
Warrington was at my side. 

I do not know what perverse spirit got into 
Clara Delmar about this time, or rather I did not 
suspect then. But it seemed to me that she be- 
haved very oddly. 

On that day when I took the wild, bare-headed 
ride which I have described some pages back, I 
resolved within myself, after my conversation 
with Lucy Morrison, that I never would be so 
wild again ; for I knew and felt that such hoy- 
denism was foreign to her gentle nature, and I 
thought I would try to be more like her. It was 
directly afterwards that the agreement of friend- 
ship took place between Charles Warrington 
and myself. I did not know then that she cared 
for him with a deeper than mere cousinly segard. 

The very next morning—I do nv. know 
whether it was premeditated on her part—we 
were passing again down by the stables, and 
again we went to make a morning call on Rob- 
inette. Lucy Morrison was with us this time. 
And Miss Delmar, with quiet subtlety, provoked 
me to a repetition of my exploit of the morning 
previous. I do not know exactly what persua- 
sion she used to induce me to break my resolu- 
tion, but it was done, at all events, and I was 
about to spring upon the back of Robinette— 
yes, even despite Lucy Morrison’s presence— 
when, at a distance, I saw Charles Warrington 
and Edward approaching. I hesitated—was 
about to give up my wild chase—when Miss Del- 
mar hastened to prevent me. 

#0, you are afraid of them !” she said, with a 
quiet sneer. “‘ This is something sudden, some- 
thing new, this delicacy, is it not ?” 

My cheeks reddened. 

“TI am not afraid of anything or anybody, 
Miss Delmar!” I answered, shortly ; “ but I do 
not choose to ride this morning.” 

No, I was not atraid—but I was ashamed. I 
would not have let Edward Morrison and his 
companion see me riding in that wild fashion for 
anything. I led Robinette in again. 

Somehow—to this day I do not know how it 
was—-Miss Delmar found out what a gipsey-life 
I had previously led, what rash and dangerous 
escapades I had been noted for, and day after 
day, in our walks, she dared me to renew them. 
It was not openly, directly, in so many words, 
but in a quiet, half careless, underhanded way, 
that was calculated to excite little suspicion of 
2er intentions, and yet, that did excite it, after a 


while. At first, I did not see these intentions ; 
and often I should have come near yielding but 
for the ever-present thought of Lucy and Edward 


‘Morrison, whom I respected mfinitely more than 


I should have respected her, had she been ten 
times better than she was; but by-and by I saw 
more of her motives than pleased her, and then 
I would not listen to her at all. I saw that she 
wished me to display my hoydenism before 
Charles Warrington and Edward Morrison, until 
I had managed, unconsciously, to disgust them 
both. But I disappointed her. And it was no 
hard thing for me to give up my wild, childish 
pranks ; for witha change that grew so gradually 
upon me as to be almost imperceptible to me, 
even to myself, I was growing to care less for 
these things, to become more thoughtful and wo- 
manly. And before our summer guests depart- 
ed, I think I had become more, in disposition, 
like gentle Lucy Morrison, than Aunt Patience 
had ever dreamed I would be. And I had so 
altered that no one about the house called me 
any longer “ the child.” 

The evening before Charles Warrington went 
away—I can hardly bring myself to write this 
one line as rapidly as I have written any other 
in my story. It astonished me then so that I 
did not half realize that he was serious about it 
at first—but Charles Warrington asked me to 
marry him. Asked me, with my father’s con- 
sent. And when I told him (after a few silent 
moments spent in mastering my surprise) that I 
really liked him very much—that I did like him, 
indeed—but that I did not and could not love 
him well enough to marry him—then I felt sorry 
for him ; for I saw that he loved me truly, and 
that he was disappointed at my auswer. 

He went away before the rest, in order, as he 
said, to have time to transact some business at 
D——., and they were to overtake him there. 


Whether Clara Delmar knew that he had offered | 


himself to me, I cannot say ; but she went away, 
as she had remained, cold, stately, proud; and 
three months after, she was married to a million- 
naire, and we never saw her again at the old 
farm. And Edward and Lucy went away, too ; 
but they came again the next spring, with the 
blue-birds. 

It was all different now from what it had been 
the year before. A smaller party it was, but I 
think a far happier one that rambled over the old 
farm together through those long, bright spring 
days. And now it was not Charles Warrington 
any longer who had his place by my side; but in 
his stead, one whom I had learned to care far 
more for. 

No longer so reserved, and quiet, and distant 
as he had been, was Lucy’s brother Edward to 
me. Now I heard his voice calling me if I lin- 
gered away from him; and now, when I came 
near him, his face wore such a smile as made me 
happy at my very heart’s core. There was noth- 
ing to separate us any longer now, and we were 
no longer strangers. 

And before long, Edward and I were engaged, 
and it all seemed very odd ; but I was very hap- 
py indeed. And the next sunimer—what a beau. 
tiful summer it was! it has never yet closed for 
me, and I think it will be summer with me all 
my life long—we were married; and Wild 
Madge was Wild Madge no longer, but little 
Margaret Morrison. 


THE POPULATION OF ROME. 


First for the plebeians :—If some day, seeking 
for the Convent of Neophytes or the house of 
Lucrezia Borgia, you wander by accident among 
the straight streets paved by filth, around the 
Quartier des Monts you will elbow thousands of 
vagabonds, thieves, sharpers, guitar-players, 
models, beggars, cicerones, and ruffianos, with 
their wives and daughters. Have you any busi- 
ness with them? They will salute “ your excel- 
lency,” and steal your handkerchief. I know of 
no other place in Europe, even in London, where 
one may meet with a more atrocious brood. As 
for the middle classes, I brought away from 
Rome a somewhat mean idea of them. A few 
distinguished artistes, a few courageous and clev- 
er advocates, a few learned medical men, a few 
wealthy and competent farmers, hardly suffice to 
constitute a real citizen class. But as for the no- 
bility, heaven help us! Thirty one princes or 
dukes; a vast number of marquises, counts, 
barons and chevaliers; a multitude of untitled 
noble families, among whom Benedict the Four- 
teenth enrolled sixty at the capitol ; an immense 
extent of seignorial domains ; a thousand pal- 
aces; a hundred galleries, small and great; an 
incredible prodigality of horses, liveries and cab- 
inets ; regal fetes every winter; a remnant of 
small privileges and popular veneration ;—such 
are the aspects distinguishing a weak, ignorant, 
vain, servile and lazy Roman nobility and hold- 
ing it up tothe admiration of every booby in the 
universe.—La Question Romaine. 


THE SCULPTOR OF BRUGES. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF “ JOHN HALIPAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


{Miss Diana Maria Muloch is one of the most distin- 
guished living lady-novelists, and her works evince a 
wonderful power of investigating and developing charac- 
ter. She was born at Stoke-upon-Trent, in Staffordshire, 
in 1826, and when only twenty-three, made her debut in 
the literary world as the authorees of that charming nov- 
el, The Ogilvies. ‘ Olive.” appeared in 18f0; ‘The 
Head of the Family,” in 1851; anda year or two later. 
she gave to the world her best book—a book which will 
go down to posterity with the master-pieces of English 
fiction—“ John Halifax,Gentleman.” From a volume of 
** Romantic Tales," just issued, we extract, as a light but 
graceful specimen of her style, the tollowing delicately- 
written story ] 


Asout the middle of the sixteenth century, 
there was not an artist in the Netherlands whose 
fame had spread wider than that of Messer An- 
drea, the sculptor of Bruges. His father had come 
from Italy and settled in Flanders, where he lived 
and struggled, an ardent and enthusiastic man, 
whose genius cast just sufficient light to show him 
his own defects. This love of the beautiful was 
the sole inheritance he left his son. But Andrea’s 
northern birth and education had, to a certain de- 
gree, qualified his Italian descent, so that to his 
father’s impulsive nature he added a steady per- 
severance, without which, all the genius in the 
world is but as a meteor of a moment. 

The branch of design that Andrea followed was 
wood-carving, in which, by his wonderful skill, 
he surpassed all his contemporaries. The sculp- 
tor of Bruges was an artist in the highest sense 
of the word. He lived and moved among beau- 
tifal forms ; they influenced his character and re- 
fined his mind, yet did not make him unfit for as- 
sociation with the world. Riches and honor came 
with his fame, until he stood high in the regard 
of his fellow-citizens: and the son of the poor 
Italian student was at last deemed worthy to wed 
one who had long been the object of an almost 
hopeless love, a daughter of one of the highest 
families in Bruges. This union could not but be 
a happy one ; and Andrea and his wife slowly ad- 
vanced towards middle age, feeling that their 
present bliss had not belied the promise of their 
youth. Still there were a few bitter drops in their 
cup: the husband and wife saw several of their 
children drop off one by one, until all that re- 
mained were two boys and a daughter—the love- 
ly little Gertrude, who was her father’s darling. 
Nevertheless, these were sufficient to make the 
sculptor’s home cheerful, and the lost brothers 
and sisters were hardly missed. 

At the time when our story begins, Andrea had 
finished his latest work ;—a group of angels, 
carved in wood, to adorn the church of Bruges. 
The burghers crowded to gaze upon and admire 
the work of their fellow citizen, of whom they 
were so justly proud. It was indeed a fine spec- 
imen of the ancient Gothic carving. ‘Three angels 
formed the group, one kneeling with up-raised 
eyes and folded hands, while the others’ extended 
arms were lifted upwards in rapturous adoration ; 
and the third, looking down on the worshippers 
below, pointed to heaven. It won universal praise. 

In all the pleased assembly there was but one 
dissentient voice, and that was from a brother 
artist and rival of Andrea. Melchior Kunst was 
one of those dark and unquiet spirits who seem 
to cast a shadow wherever they go. He was a 
man of great talent, yet no one loved him. They 
could hardly tell why—yet so it was. Even now, 
all instinctively made way for him, and Melchoir 
strode on until he stood opposite the group. He 
folded his arms and looked at it fixedly from un- 
der his dark brows. Then he addressed the 
artist, who stood at a little distance. 

“Doubtless you think this fine, Messer Andrea?” 

“It is not what / think of it, but the judgment 
which the world puts on my work, that is of con- 
sequence,” answered Andrea, calmly. 

“The composition is well imitated, certainly.” 

“Tmitated. It is my own.” 

“ Indeed !” said Melchior, with a quiet sneer 
sitting on his lips—the handsomest feature of his 
very handsome face. “Indeed! And so you 
never go into another studio, and copy figures, 
attitude, and design, as you have here copied 
from me ?” 

“It is fot true,” said Andrea, with difficulty 
restraining his passion. 

“J tell you it is,” cried his opponent. “ Look, 
gentlemen! brother artists, look! this group is 
mine—my own design ; and here I execute my 
will upon what is my own!” He drew a hatchet 
from under his cloak, and before the wonder- 
stricken spectators could interfere, he severed one 
of the upraised hands of the nearest figure. 

Andrea was stung to the quick by this mutila- 
tion of his work ; all his Italian blood was roused 
withia him : he rushed upon Kunst with the fury 


of atiger at bay. Those around interfered, but 
it was needless; for Andrea’s well-constituted 
mind had already got the better of his momen-* 
tary rage, and he stood, pale, but self-possessed, 
gazing alternately at his adversary and at his 
own despoiled work. 

** Melchior Kunst,” said he, at last, “ you think 
you have done me a great injury; and so you 
bave, but not an irreparable one. I will not 
avenge myself now,but you'll be repaid sometime. 

A loud laugh from Kunst made the sculptor 
once more clench his hands, while the bright red 
mounted to his brow, but he said no more; and 
after Melchior’s departure he too left the hall 
with some friends, who were stricken dumb by 
this untoward quarrel. 

It was late in the evening when Andrea re- 
turned towards his own home. He walked slowly 
along by the side of the dark and gloomy canal, 
which the setting light of the young moon only 
made more solemn and fearful. His heart was 
very heavy. His triumph had ended in pain ; 
disappointment not only at the injury done to his 
work, but at the unjust accusation of Melchior 
Kunst. Andrea knew how ready are the suspi- 
cions of the world when once aroused ; and he 
fancied that already cold and doubtful eyes ex- 
amined his group with less favor than heretofore. 
And besides, the sudden ebullition of anger to 
which he had been goaded left an exhaustion, « 
both bodily and mental ; as is usually the case 
with men of Andrea’s gertle and not easily- 
roused temperament. 

The sculptor walked on quickly amidst the 
gathering darkness, for the moon had now set. 
He fancied now and then that he heard stealthy 
footsteps at a distance behind him ; and perhaps 
this made him unconsciously urge his pace. An- 
drea was no coward, but it was a lonely place by 
the water-side, and he was unarmed. Still, as 
the footsteps approached no nearer, he reproached 
himself for yielding to the delusion of an imagi- 
tion heated by the events of the day. All at 
once he heard distinctly a plunge in the water of 
some heavy body. His first idea was,that some 
unfortunate had thus ended his life and his mie- 
eries ; but the sound was so distant that he was 
uncertain. He retraced his steps ; but there was 
nothing to justify his previous thought. The ca- 


+ nal flowed on, silent and dark as before; not a 


struggle or a cry rose up from its gloomy depths. 
It could have been only a heavy stone, fallen 
from the old, dilapidated wall into the water be- 
neath. Andrea felt sure of this, and went on his 
way until he reached his home—a home where 
since he left, danger and anxiety had entered. 


Three days after this, two armed officers of 
justice made their appearance in the dwelling of 
the sculptor of Bruges. They came to take pris- 
oner the master of the house, accused of the 
crime of murder! From the day of the contest 
in the hall, Melchior Kunst had ne¥er been seen, 
until that morning, when his lifeless body had 
floated up from the bed of the canal into the very 
market place. Then one of the horror-stricken 
bystanders remembered that on the same night 
of their quarrel Messer Andrea had been seen to 
pass by the way that led along the canal, and 
that not long after Melchior Kunst also followed. 
Another man, who lived near, had heard a plunge 
in the water, but thought it was only his dog, who 
often at night swam across the canal. A third 
also had met Messer Andrea beside the canal, 
but had seen no other person. This was suf- 
ficient evidence to convict the unfortunate artist. 

The officers found the prisoner alone. He was 
sitting with his head buried in his hands, and 
hardly moved at their entrance. One of them 
laid his hand on the sculptor’s shoulder, and 
claimed him as a prisoner. Andrea looked up 
with a face so listless, so vacant, so deadly pale, 
that the officer started, and let go his hold. 

“A prisoner!’ said Andrea,making no effort to 
move. “ What have I done? Who accuses me ?”’ 

The officer was a man of kindly nature, who 
had known Andrea in former times. He gently ex- 
plained his errand ; but he had to repeat it sev- 
eral times before Andrea comprehended him. It 
seemed that some heavy cloud darkened his fac- 
ulties. At last he understood the whole. 

“So they accuse me of being a murderer—an 
assassin?” said he, rising, while a shiver ran 
through his frame. Then addressing the first 
officer, “ You were a good man once—follow 
me!” The other hesitated. “You need not 
fear,” continued Andrea; “I am unarmed—I 
have no thought of escaping from justice.” 

The man followed his prisoner till they came to 
a darkened room—the chamber of death. On the 
bed lay the pale and shrouded form of a woman. 
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Beautiful she must have been, and her re | had 
hardly past its maturity. No long illness tak- 
en the roundness of health from her face, so that 
even in death she looked lovely as a marble statue. 
By her side lay an infant—a flower of an hour— 
whose soul had come into it at sunrise and depart- 
ed at sunset. They were Andrea’s wife and child. 

The sculptor pointed to the dead. ‘ Look 
there,” he said, ‘‘and say if I am likely to have 
revenged any trifling insult—if I am likely to 
have been a murderer!” His hoarse ; 
he stretched his arms towards the body of his wife, 
and then fell to the earth in strong convulsions. 

Daring nearly the whole time between his ap- 
prehension and trial, Andrea was dead to the 
consciousness of his misery. A low fever en- 
feebled all his senses, and reduced his outward 
form to the appearance of an old man His 
friends—for he had still many, took both his sons 
to their charge. It was well that they did, for 
the father seemed to Have lost all remembrance 
of their existence. When they visited him, he 
took not the least notice of them ; so the children 
were at last wisely sent far away from the scene. 
But with Gertrude the father would not » 
She was a fair little creature, the image of her 
mother in features and expression, but her com- 
plexion resembled her father. Her eyes were ot 
that deep brown-gray which is seldom seen be- 
yond childhood—so dark, that a careless observer 
would call them black. Gertrude’s hair was of 
that color which the old masters often gave to 
heads of Christ and of the virgin—which the un- 


change in her father’s looks, and the shocked 
gaze of all around struck her with alarm. She 
“= closer to him,never taking her eyes from him. 
he trial proceeded. All was against Andrea ; 
even the words he had uttered before Melchior 
left the hall, were brought in judgment against 
him ; they had sounded like a threat. None who 
had known Andrea doubted in their own hearts 
that he was a guiltless man, but the circumstan- 
tial evidence was too strong to be legally con- 
tradicted. The accused was found guilty ; and 
Andrea was removed from the hall of justice with 
the stain of murder on his name. 
The execution of the sentence was deferred for 
a short space, for the sake of the hitherto unsul- 
lied character of the criminal. In those days the 
hand of law was often tampered with, and never 
was it with greater show of justice than in this 
instance.. Andrea’s many friends ioterposed in 
his behalf They succeeded in obtaining only a 
suspension of the sentence for a few months, chet 
some chance might elicit the truth which so 
many doubted. Bat in the interim the sculptor 
was ordered to execute some work of art to adorn 
the Palais de Justice at Bruges, where he had 
been tried. He was brought from his cell, and 
confined in the hall which had witnessed his trial 
—a large, gloomy-looking chamber, so dimly 
lighted from without, that even at mid-day the 
dark shadows in the corners of the room looked 
like night. An immense hearth, on which lay a 
few fagots, was the only cheerful object, but 
even that light and warmth did not reach beyond 


initiated might call red, but which painters know 
to be the most beautifal of all tints. It gave to 
sweet Gertrude the appearance of an angel. 

The first evidences that Andrea showed of re- 
turning consciousness, was in recognizing his 
little daughter, and calling her by her name. It 
was her mother’s also; and perhaps that, aided 
by the strong resemblance, was a comfort to the 
widowed father. He began to talk coherently, 
first with Gertrude and then with others who 
came to see him; and by degrees his mind and 
body gathered strength, so that he was able to 
think of his. defence against the terrible crime 
laid to his charge. This wasa momentous thing, 
for the proofs were all against him, and Andrea 
could bring no evidence in his own favor, save 
his own explanation of what had happened on 
his way homewards on that fatal day, and the 
irreproachable character he had borne all his life. 

At last the sculptor of B was brought 
from prison to the judgment-hall. He seemed to 
himself like one risen from the grave, and so he 

to those ahout him. Andrea had been 
astrong, powerful, noble looking man, but now 
all his flesh had shrank away, and his height only 
made him more shadowy. Dark circles 
were round his eyes, and his face bore an unva- 
ried sallow hue. Nevertheless, his mien was firm 
and composed ; no one could look at him, and 
for a moment doubt his innocence. Andrea's 
little daughter stood by his side ; one might have 
likened her to a flower growing close beside » 


tomb. Gertrude had become accustomed to the | 


man. His desolate ro became cheerful with 
the graceful forms which it contained, and Ger- 
trade moved among the whole like a beautiful 
spirit. If ever the sculptor clung to hope and 
life, it was when he looked at his darling child, 
and at the imperishable offspring of his genius. 

At last Andrea’s work drew to a close; the 
wood-sculpture was finished. Then it was that 
the enthusiasm which had sustained him faded 
away, and the artist’s soul sank within him. He 

ve the last touches to his beautiful work—he 

new he could do no more—and then went and 
sat down in a stupor of grief and despair. Ger- 
trude clung round him, but he did not speak to 
her or embrace her. 

“Father, dear father, are you weary? You 
are not angry with your little girl ¢” and the child 
stood on tiptoe, trying to remove the hands which 
covered his face. 

Andrea seemed hardly conscious of her pres- 
ence. He did not move, but kept repeating 
every now and then ina low tone, “ I have done 
my work—I have no hope—now let me die.” 

The terrified child, who had all along been 
kept in ignorance of her father’s doom, began to 
weep, but her tears were unregarded. An hour 
later, the magistrates of Bruges entered. They 
came to view the finished work of the artist. 
High as Andrea’s reputation had been, they did 
not expect so beautiful a group as that which 
now met their eyes. Its subject was “eternal 
justice ’—not the woman with bound eyes and 
balanced scales—but an open-eyed angel, all- 


first moved Andrea. ‘‘Be calm now; ere long 
we may send 7 good news: nay,” and the 

man could no longer hide his hopefal tid- 
ings, “‘ you may be free to-morrow.” 

And when the attendants came to remove 
Gertrude for the night, he unclasped her arms 
from round his neck, with the promise that he 
too would go away with her to-morrow. 

“Go away to-morrow !” cried the happy child. 
“ Will you leave this gloomy place to-morrow, 
and never return? And shall we go out togeth- 
er? Shall we go to our own home ?” 

“ Yes, dear child,” said Andrea, as he kissed 
her once more, and set her on the ground, his arms 
too weak to hold even so lighta burden. “ Yes, 
my Gertrude, I shall indeed go home to-morrow.” 

He had spoken truth. m after daybreak 
next morning some officers entered the hall, bear- 
ing a release for the prisoner. A stranger—an 
Italian woman—who had once passed through 
Bruges, and lately returned thither, deposed to 
having received a letter from Melchior Kunst, 
dated on the fatal day, stating his intention ot 
self-murder at the time and place where he was 
discovered to have met his end. Further than 
this was never known. Andrea was innocent, and 
his fellow-citizens rejoiced as one man. The 
found him in the prison, leaning on the table, his 
head resting on his arms, and his uptarned face 
towards his beautiful work. But as they drew 
nearer, they saw that no life shone in his fixed 
and open eyes. The sculptor of Bruges was 
dead—his heart had broken with joy. 


RIVERSIDE, NEW JERSEY, THE LATE BISHOP DOANE'S RESIDENCE. 


the immediate vicinity of the fire. There was 
no furniture in the room, save one small table in 
the centre, a bench, and a straw couch in the 
— corner, Andrea and his daughter 
eard the heavy door cid’e, and they were alone 
in the hall. The little girl led her father to the 
bench beside the hearth, and then sat down at 
his feet, holding his hands fast in hers. She 
dared not look anywhere but at the bright fire 
and at her father’s face; even the shadows that 
the flames cast on the ceiling made her start 
sometimes. Gertrude had been accustomed to 
the prison, for she had never left her father, ex- 
cept when taken home at night, to return next 
morning—but this place seemed gloomier still 
than the dungeon . 

Andrea had no hope. His life had been free 
from any very heavy sorrows, and the first that 
came, so fearful as they were, quite overwhelmed 
him. Ilis sole desire now was to employ the 
short remnant of his life in executing some 
memorial of his talents to leave behind him, that 
when time had removed the shadow from his 
fame, his children might have no reason to blush 
for their father. He retarned again to his long- 
cherished occupation. For a while this gave him 
sensations amounting to pleasure. His step be- 
came lighter, and his countenance lost somewhat 
of its settled melancholy. He almost forgot his 
sorrows, his blighted name, his impending doom, 
in the exercise of his beloved art. 

By degrees the influence of his art in some 
measure soothed the mind of the sorrow-stricken 


beholding, and equally requiting all. They 
looked upon it in silence, and then turned to the 
artist, who,*wan and haggard, stood behind his 
judges. One of them, an old man, was melted 
even to tears. Forgetting the dignity of office, 
the magistrate took hold of the eriminal’s hand 
and led him to a seat. 

“ You must not stand, Messer Andrea; you 
are not yet strong,” said he, compassionately. 
“Sit and rest,as we examine your beautiful work.” 

The sculptor obeyed without a word ; he was 
passive as a child. Little Gertrude, who had 
shrank away at the sight of strangers, came and 
stood silently behind her father, taking fast hold 
of his garments. The two magistrates inspected 
the sculpture, and could not restrain their ad- 
miration. The eye of the artist brightened for a 
moment at their warm praise, but immediately 
his face returned to its accustomed melancholy. 

“It is all in vain,” he answered ; “you can- 
not make me forget the past—you cannot re- 
move the blot from the riame of my children—you 
cannot give to their father his forfeit life.” 

The magistrates looked at one another, and 
the elder spoke. “There is hope still, Messer 
Andrea ; have you courage to hear it?” 

The artist started up. “ Tell me only that I 
am proved innocent,and Iwill thank God and die.” 

“We do not promise quite so much,” said 
one of the judges, ack: to temper Andrea’s 
violent excitement. ‘“ Yet take heart’ Many 
strange things have been discovered to-day,” 
continued the aged man, whose kindness 


RIVERSIDE, NEW JERSEY. 

A melancholy interest now attaches itself to 
the charming spot delineated in the accompany- 
ing engraving. Only a few months since its 
gifted owner was taken to a better world and 
fairer scenes. ‘“ The p'aces that knew him shall 
know him no more forever.” 
of the late Bishop Doane, is at Burlington, N. 
J., on the banks of the Delaware. It is a villa 
in the Italian style of architecture, and surround- 
ed by beautiful trees and shrubbery. The most 
conspicuous part, from a distance, is the tower, 
surmounted by a Greek cross. On the left of 
the entrance, is the library—a noble room filled 
with choice books. principal entrance 
opens into a wide hall, wainscotted with oak ; 4 
door to the right opening into the parlor. The 
mansion faces nearly north, and from the rising 
ground on the brink of the river, a fine view is 
obtained of the pleasant town of Bristol. The 
buildings are of brick, rough cast and painted of 
a brown tint. The garden embraces several 
acres, very tastefully arranged. To the left of 
Riverside stands St. Mary’s Hall, an institution 
which was under the supervision of the late 
bishop, and in which he ever took the 
interest. This was an academy for young ladies. 
Burlington College, also an of his care, 
stands in the neighborhood. The day of Bishop 
Doane’s funeral was universally observed a8 one 
of mourning in Burlington, and his memory is 
affectionately cherished, not only in his dioces: , 
but throughout the Episcopal Charch. 


Riverside, the seat 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
ALL THE NIGHT LONG. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


Nine! from yonder bill-top’s tower 
The wakeful watchmen strike the hour. 
Now begins night's witching power. 


Ten! the stars their vigils keep ; 
They who laugh and they who weep 
Slowly lapse to soothing sleep. 


Eleven! crime with crimson hands 
Stalks abroad, and through all lands 
His minions haste at his commands. 


Twelve! and lo! the “‘ witching hour;” 
Spirits and elfins now have power, 
In soldier's camp and lady’s bower. 


One! the unwearying sentinel 
Sounds the hour, and cries “‘ All's well” 
As if such as Ae could tell. 


Two! who knows each home and hearth 
Scattered o'er the sleepless earth, 
Sad by death or glad by birth? 


Three! the reveller at the feast 
Homeward wends; his curse increased 
By the brute-lust of the beast. 


Four! and chanticleer has told 
The hour; shepherds wake their fold ; 
Birds their early matins hold. 


Five! the larks have, one by one, 
Sung their welcome to the sun, 

Who his journey has begun. 

Six! the Night resigns her sway, 
Doffs her robes without delay, 

And yields the crown of power to Day. 


[Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial. | 
THE QUEEN OF THE VINEYARD. 
A LEGEND OF THE DANUBE. 


BY HARRIET A. DAVISON. 


Urow the borders of the Danube, where I 
spent a few months, I heard many very pleasing 
legends, among which was the following, which 
made a deeper impression on me than any of the 
others 


It is believed by these simple peasantry that 
God creates two souls—two Siamese souls, as it 
were, who will come together sooner or later, if 
they meet not here on earth, they will in par- 
adise. -AJpon my natural inquiry as to how these 
two loving souls should be able to recognize 
each other upon meeting, I was told it was 
sometimes known by the parties finding some 
sign appropriate to the season. In winter, the 
fact was declared by finding white almonds re- 
posing in one shell; in the spring, two ears of 
corn joined under one tuft or tassel ; in summer, 
by two crimson cherries upon one stem, and in 
autumn, the surest proof of all was found. Bet- 
ter than the almond, corn or cherries, were the 
two white grapes surrounded by seven purple 
ones, neither more norless. Happy was the one 
who found the oracular grapes; his or her fate 
was then sealed, beyond a doubt. 

I listened with an incredulous face to these 
statements, and will give my readers the 
story which was told me in confirmation of the 
signs. I hope it will be as interesting to my 
readers as it was to me, though I can scarcely 
expect that, on account of the different sur- 
roundings. 

Sitting upon the vine-covered banks of the 
rolling Danube, with the tragrance of the purple 
frait around me, I listened, delighted by the gen- 
tle voice of a young peasant girl, whose glorious 
dark eyes seemed to sink into my soul, and 
whose half-repeated, half-chanted legend de- 
lighted me. I should scarcely use the word /e- 
gend, for the story was told me for truth. 

The vines this year bore more than a usual 
quantity of fruit, and vintagers were summoned 
from far and near to assist in the picking. 
Among the young damsels was one less known 
than the rest. It was the timid Noisette. Pos- 
sessed of remarkable beauty, she created no furor 
in the hearts of the young swains, or jealousy in 
the breasts of damsels, because she was so timid 
and retiring that they rarely saw her, save busily 
engaged in picking the rich grapes in a spot 
rather removed from the rest, or quietly wending 
her way home up the mountain side. Noisette 
‘was an orphan, quite alone in the world, and 
very poor. 

One warm, sunny afternoon, while busy at her 
tasks, Noisette suddenly uttered acry. It was 
& gay, triumphant cry, and brought all her com- 


rades to the spot. They found the young girl 
seated beside her half-filled basket, holding in her 
hands—no—yes, yes—the fated bunch of grapes ! 
It was the bunch of grapes which was to bring 
celestial love! Two white and seven purple ! 

“ Whata shame !” grumbled the pretty daugh- 
ter of a rich vintager. 

“Tt is an insult!” muttered the faded daughter 
of the burgomaster. 

The young men encouraged the girls, and the 
maidens with one accord murmured and said 
spiteful things against poor Noisette, who, pale 
and tearful, sat before them. No one uttered a 
single kind word—all looked at her with jealous 
eyes. 

The orphan looked with tears at her only 
treasure. Ido wrong to say only treasure, for 
though Noisette had no worldly goods, yet she 
had a loving heart and exquisite beauty. Her 
‘complexion was dazzlingly fair, and her tiny 
mouth a perfect rose bud, while her blue eyes 
and golden curls, made her look like an angel. 


The peasants consulted together, and, as 
Noisette witnessed the termination of the debate, 
and looked in the angry, cold faces, she felt her 
doom was sealed. The son of the burgomaster 
approached and spoke. 

“ Noisette, the celestial grape has fallen. into 
your hands by mistake—it was never destined 
for one so poor and obscure as you. We will 
buy it of you. In exchange for it, we will give 
you a barrel of sweet wine. Then the maidens 
of the village will draw lots for it.” 

** Bravo ! bravo !” exclaimed all the vintagers. 

Noisette rose. “ What love gives cannot be 
sold,” she calmly replied. “Nothing will buy 
my talisman, but if it is deemed improper for 
me to keep it, I will let it be decided by drawing 
lots. Draw, and draw quickly.” 

This proposition was so fair that they all 
agreed to it,and the burgomaster’s son wrote 
upon grape leaves the names of all the young 
girls of the village, leaving out, purposely, the 
name of the rightful owner, poor Noisette. 

Then a child, with eyes blindfolded, was 
chésen to draw the leaves from the basket in 
which they were placed. Putting his hand in, 
the child drew out the first leaf, and all read 
upon it—Noisette! Again and again the leaves 
were drawn forth, and each time the same word 
was found written on them—always Noisette, 
Noisette, till the seventeen leaves were drawn 
out and the basket empty. 

“It is witchery!” exclaimed seventeen shrill 
voices. “It is witchery!” was re-echoed by 
twenty male voices. Then a tumult arose, in the 
midst of which could be distinguished such cries 
as “Carry her to the bishop! Let’s burn her! 
First seize ber grapes! Yes! yes! Give me 
the grapes! No, I shall have them! I,I am 
the prettiest! Ishould have the grapes! No, 
give the talisman to me !” 

These were the cries, and seventeen pairs of 
hands were stretched towards the fainting girl. 
Noisette feared for her life. The peasants were 
actually becoming furious, and several stones 
had been thrown at her. Her consciousness was 
fast leaving her, when a flourish of trumpets was 
heard in the distance. The conscience-stricken 
peasants fell with their faces pressed to the earth. 
A few minutes they lay thus, trembling, not dar- 
ing to lift up their eyes, when they heard a voice 
behind them. 

“ Get up, idiots !” 

With one accord they rose and beheld, not the 
archangel and his hosts, but an officer attended 
by a small body of men, soldiers, apd a band of 
music. 

“ Peasants of Badschlag, stand forth!’ com- 
manded the officer. 

With guilty, astonished faces, the peasants ar- 
ranged themselves in line, the men in front, the 
maidens behind them. Taking no notice of the 
men, the officer commanded the girls to stand 
forth. With a curious, attentive eye, the officers 
and soldiers scanned the seventeen comely faces 
before them. 

“ The portrait !” exclaimed the officer, and the 
little dwarfish fifer stepped forward, and opening 
a golden casket, he produced a miniature of a 
beautiful girl. Again the officer passed before 
the maidens, comparing the faces with the gem- 
set miniature. 

“ Useless journey !” grumbled the officer. 

“Pardon, sire,” said the little fifer, “ there is 
one more maiden, standing by thattree. Maybe 
she belongs to the village of Badschlag,”’ and the 
little fellow pointed to Noisette, who stood apart 
from the rest, gazing with fascinated eyes at the 
talismanic grapes. 


“Come forward, maiden!’ commanded the 
officer, and as Noisette, at the summons, turned 
her face towards them, all the soldiers exclaimed, 
“Itisshe! It is she!” 

The peasants fell back, and the stranger sol- 
diers coming forward, opened three caskets. 
The first was filled with gold, the second with 
precious stones, and the third with rich dresses. 
These they presented, on bended knee, to 
Noisette, who received them with trembling 
hands. 

“For me?” stammered the poor girl, “for 
me? But how, how?” 

“ You will know all to-morrow, madame,”’ re- 
plied the officer, bowing respectfully before her. 
“ For on to-morrow will arrive one to whom is 
reserved the pleasure of disclosing all. Our 
duty, lady, is to offer you these presents and 
watch over you.” At these words all the sol- 
diers followed the example of their commander, 
and with uncovered heads, awaited Noisette’s 
orders. 

Hesitating, nearly fainting, Noisette looked 
around her, upon her companions. The angry 
scowls were gone, and the faces near her ex- 
pressed only surprise, and the voices which 
scarcely a half hour ago had been raised against 
her, now sung in her praise. Bewildered at the 
sudden change in her situation, Noisette was not 
puffed up, and with crimson cheeks and eyes 
sparkling with tears, she filled her hands with 
the glittering gems and gave them to her com- 
panions. Carrying the casket filled with gold to 
the white-haired cure, she prayed him to relieve 
the wants of the poor with it. From the casket 
of dresses she selected the most beautiful one, 
blue and silver, and begged the pastor to give it 
to his wife. The worthy pastor smiled upon her 
and raising his hands, said: “ Be blessed in thy 
good fortune, my child, for thou art worthy of it, 
and may the good God always keep thee while 
thy heart is so pure and kind.” 

Noisette bowed her golden head to receive the 

benediction, then rose, and with exquisite grace 
and dignity, led the way to her hut, for it was so 
poor it could not be called & cottage, followed by 
the soldiers bearing the three caskets. With ur- 
gent entreaties the young men, affecting a great 
love for her, urged their suits upon her. With 
calm dignity Noisette replied to them all, “I 
will have no other husband save the one indi- 
cated to me by this talisman.” Then the or- 
phan’s brilliant cortege wound up the hill. The 
maidens, when it was out of sight, reproached 
their lovers with their infidelity, and a scene of 
general recrimination ensued. 
“Arrived at her hut, the three caskets were 
placed upon the floor and Noisette was left alone, 
while the soldiers encamped in a tent outside. 
Alone with her treasures! Left alone, Noisette 
dressed herself in the beautiful robes she found, 
and looking into the pan of water, her only mir- 
ror, she smiled gaily at the vision before her. It 
was beautiful. All the dresses and jewels were 
tried. At the bottom of one trunk she found a 
robe of snowy muslin. With a cry of delight, 
Noisette threw aside the rich, rare-colored silk, 
and quickly arrayed herself in the simple, flow- 
ing white robes, and looking into the jewel-case 
she found a wreath of delicate wild flowers. All 
the glittering gems were cast aside by this guile- 
less child and her sunny tresses confined by the 
graceful flowers. Looking into the water, she 
smiled on the pretty girlish face. To tell the 
truth, in this simple toilet she was a hundred 
times more beautiful than ever before. Outside 
her window the little fifer played a sad tune, as 
if his heart was breaking. Five minutes she 
hesitated, then opened“the door of the hut and 
stood beside him. Of him she demanded the 
cause of all that had happened. 


“ These soldiers,” he replied, “were sent by 


@ great prince, who, three months ago (the har- 
vest is three months earlier in some other 
places), found the grape of love, the celestial 
grape. He consulted the talisman and was told 
that a young girl, belonging to the village of 
Badschlag, was his bride. Her vision was shown 
to him, and he was so enamored of it that he 
painted it from recollection.” 

The voice of the officer here forbade the little 
fifer to say any more. . 

“Prince or no prince,” murmured the young 
girl, “ I too will consult the talisman and behold 
the face of my spouse. Even now the hour for 
invocation approaches. Quick!” 

As Noisette spoke, the village clock tolled the 
hour—half-past eleven! Noisette entered the 
hut and closing the door, began her incantations. 
Placing her little rude tablet in the centre of the 


room, she spread a white napkin over it ; upon 
this she placed three large vine-leaves, and, 
above all, were laid the talismanic grapes. 
Then she made the signs of the cross seven times, 
then turning towards the east, with arms crossed 
upon her breast, she chanted : 


Spirits of air, 
My fate declare, 

Show me the thee, be > dark or fair. 

Midnight sounded. Unfortunately at the 
eleventh stroke the moon hid behind a dense 
cloud, and the interior of the little hut was 
plunged in gloom. Noisette trembled with fear. 
She heard steps to the right, to the left, behind 
and all round her. 

“Great God!” exclaimed Noisette, naively, 
“how many feet has my husband ?” 

She had hardly spoken when the moon shone 
forth again. Horror! Noisette perceived around 
her a legion of black and white phantoms, and 
any number of troubadors, knights, peasants and 
nobles. A perfect carnival raged round her. A 
perfect Saturnalia. Nearly fainting, the young 
girl turned away her head. Her eyes fell upon 
an angel beating his wings. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed she, “ that is my beloved,” 
and hastened to throw herself into his arms. 

Horror! It was the burgomaster’s son who 
held her! Uttering a cry of horror, Noisette 
fainted. The cry of the young girl was heard, 
and the officer and men rushed into the hut and 
found her faint, laying like a broken flower upon 
the floor. While they sought to bring her to 
consciousness, there was heard martial music, and 
up the hill rode a glittering cavalcade with a 
beautiful young man at their head. Arriving at 
the hut, the young man dismounted and placing 
a little golden vial of exquisite perfume to the 
lips of the insensible Noisette, he chanted in 
sweet tones : 

of air. 
fate declare, 


“ Noisette, dear Noisette, open your eyes and 
speak to me.” 

The blue eyes unclosed, and raising her head, 
Noisette looked atthe handsome youth who knelt 
before her. 

“Who are you, sir?” she asked, bewildered. 

“ The prince ?” whispered the fifer. 

“My wife!” exclaimed the young man, and 
he extended his arm towards the trembling girl. 

“* My husband, chosen by heaven !” stammered 
the beautiful girl, and threw herself, blushing 
deeply, into the arms extended to her. 

Thus Noisette, the little vintage maiden, be- 
came the wife of a powerful prince. 

Such is the legend I heard on the banks of 
the Danube. It is now the favorite legend of the 
vintage. Go you and listen to it as I did, sitting 
beneath the fragrant vines, and believe the pretty 
tale as I do—not. 

GEORGE THE THIRD AND JOHN ADAMS. 

John Adams, in a letter to Secretary Jay, states 
that King George III. behaved not only hand- 
somely, but even nobly, when, in June, 1785, he 
received Adams, as the first ambassador from the 
United States to England. Ina few well-selected 
words Adams addressed the king, and received 
the following reply: “Sir, I wish you to be- 
lieve, and that it may be understood in America, 
that I have done nothing in the late contest but 
what I thought self indispensably bound to do 
by the duty which I owed to my people. I will 
be very frank with you. I was the last to con- 
sent to the separation; but the separation hav- 
ing been made, and having become inevitable, I 
have always said, as 1 say now, that I would be 
the first to meet the friendship of the United 
States as an independent power.” These are 
words of proper dignity as well as of decorous 
wisdom. Mr. Adams, who records them, im- 
pressively adds, ‘The king was indeed much 
affected, and I confess I was not less so.” 


FICTION, 

We must remember that fiction is not false- 
hood. It a writer puts abstract virtues into 
book-clothigg, and sends them upon stilts into 
the world, he is a bad writer ; if he classifies men 
and attributes all virtue to one class and all vice 
to another, he is a false writer. Then, again, if 
his ideal is so poor that he fancies man’s welfare 
to consist in immediate happiness ; if he means 
to paint a great man and paints only ® greedy 
one, he is a mischievous writer ; and not less 
so, although by lamplight and almost a javenile 
audience his coarse scene-painting should be 
thought very grand. He may be true to his own 
fancy, but he is false to nature. A writer, of 
course, cannot get beyond his own ideal ; but at 
least he should see that he works up to it; and 
if it is a poor one, he had better write histories of 
the utmost concentration of dulness than amuse 
us with unjust and untrue imaginings. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE OUTCAST. 


BY MARY PERCIVAL. 


“ And Hagar sat over against him and wept.” 
Gen. 21: 16. 
*Twas morning, and the rising sun had scarce his beams 
displayed, 
The dew was on the floweret yet, and every grassy blade, 
When Hagar heard the mandate which summoned her to 
roam, 
With her dearest earthly treasure, to seek another home. 


She wandered in the wilderness, her darling by her side, 

And offered up a prayer to God that he would be her 
guide ; 

To him she looked for strength in her weakness and des- 


pair, 
Yet feared, with all her watchfulness, her boy would per- 
ish there. 


She sought a sylvan glade, a cool, sequestered spot, 


Then soothed him into slumber, and d his hope- 
less lot; 

The mute and speechless agony, as o’er her child she 
knelt, 

Told that a mother’s heart was riven, and keen the pang 
she felt. 


She watched the sleeping boy awhile, then softly, half 
afraid, 

Strayed to a lonely covert in a far remoter shade; 

When lo! an angel's voice the solemn stillness broke, 

And to the sorrowing watcher in mildest accents spoke : 


Thy prayer is heard, fond mother; fear not, thy son 
shall live, 

And unto him in future years a nation’s power I give; 

Thy suffering and thy sorrow, in quiet meekvess borne, 

Are seen by Him in secret who bleaseth they that mourn. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


Hen-Pecked and Rooster-Pecked. 


BY WILLIAM O. EATON. 


Love has been said to be the master-passion of 
the human heart. Marriage is then the most im- 
portant of all institutions ; for it is an attempt to 
organize and control the master-passion of two 
individuals—a passion upon which their happi- 
ness depends ; and if love, after marriage, de- 
cides that it will not be controlled by the matri- 
monial vow, divine and human laws have but a 
feeble voice in the camp. The master-passion 
will rule, and the matrimonial condition becomes 
ruinous to the soul’s happiness. 

Notwithstanding the general recognition of 
these obvious facts, love blinds the reason, and 
people plunge into marriage as heedlessly as if 
to swear to love were to secure it; as if the ren- 
egade throbs of the heart coald be stilled by the 
oath at the altar. Vain and melancholy delu- 
sion! Love avénges himself bitterly for this 
misconception of his power ! 

Mr. Peter Gasper married Miss Jezebella 
Thorn, after a month’s acquaintance, and felt as 
sure as she did that @ey were doing a wise thing. 
He was a man possessed of a competence and a 
mild disposition ; too mild, in fact. He had lit- 
tle force of character, though he admired it in 
others. He saw that Miss Thorn had it, she was 
so animated and independent in her manner and 
language. . 

“So much spirit!” thought he. “ What a 
housekeeper she will make! What a mother to 
my children! How encouraging she will be 
when I am despondent!” 

“ He is so very amiable! So quiet and soft in 
his deportment,” thought she. “ He is my man! 
I must have my own way, and we shall never 
quarrel !” 

So Peter took the Thorn to his bosom. On 
the day after the marriage, what was Peter’s sar- 
prise—he having placed himself upon the dignity 
of a husband—to hear his wife address him as 
follows : 

“T am going to take you to see an old beau 
of mine to-day, Peter. It will so astonish and 
vex him to find me married.” 

Mr Gasper bridled up, and felt hart. 

“To take me? You mean you wish me to 
take you, don’t you, dear?” 

“T meant just what I said,” replied his wife, 
angrily, and with a resolute voice. 

“It would be very improper for us to make 
such a visit,” said the husband. 

“I suppose you are jealous ?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“If you don’t choose to gowith me,” insisted 
Jezebella, already farious at opposition, even in 
trifles, “I shall go alone !” 

“I shall not approve of it.” 

“Bat I shall!” exclaimed Jezebella. “ No- 
body has ever ruled me yet.” : 


And she dressed and did go. 

“T shall blow her up awfully when she comes 
back,” muttered the chafed bridegroom. “ Pretty 
prospect! Row on the day after marriage. I 
wonder if I am somebody !” 

Mrs. Gasper made what visits she liked, and 
came home to announce that she had made 
some extensive purchases of dry goods, etc., on 
trust. 

Gasper had intended to address her in a severe 
set speech—he had got the very words by heart 
—but that heart failed him when he met the 
dauntless eyes of his better-half. He felt that 
she was the superior “ will power.” Still he dis- 
liked the idea of getting goods upon trust, es- 
pecially without consulting his wishes or his 
taste, and he mildly said so. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” she laughed, derisively. “ We 
might as well understand each other first as last, 
Peter. Either you or I shall rule the roost—and 
I was never ruled yet! Perhaps you will do as 
you please out-of-doors ; but, in-doors or out, I 
shall be my own mistress, and do as I please.” 

“ Well, well, don’t get angrv, Jezzy,” said the 
husband, alarmed at the prospect of arow. “ Let 
me talk of something else. I have engaged a 
man to lay the garden out in diamonds and 
hearts. What do you think of it?” 

“Nonsense! Squares and circles would look 
much better. I’ll trample every flower down, 
unless you have it in squares and circles !” 

“So be it,” sighed Peter. “I’m not particu- 
lar. The arbor is to be painted dark green.” 

“No it aiat! I hate green. Light blue would 
be infinitely handsomer. I never will enter it, 
unless it is light blue.” 

Peter succumbed; and sometime after inti- 
mated his iotention to increase his comforts 
by the purchase of a Newfoundland dog and a 
meershcaum. 

“ What, a great big nasty dog? Ugh! And 
anasty pipe? I'll never come to see you if you 
turn into a Datchman, and smell of tobacco ; and 
as to a dog, if you ever buy anything but a poo- 
dle for me to play with, I'll take the outside of 
the house, and you can take the inside. Itis as- 
tonishing how our tastes disagree! I fear we 
shall have a hard time of this married life.” 

Peter feared so too. But wishing to avoid 
contention, he yielded his intentions. 

“ Vl let her have her own way,” reflected he. 
“ Opposition will only make bad worse. I hate 
quarrels.” 

Determined to rule if she could, and taking 
advantage of the pacific tastes of Peter, Mrs. 
Gasper had the question settled as to who was to 
rule the house, in less than a month. Her word 
was law ; and she was hardly satisfied with that, 
but scolded, fretted and wrangled often, as if 
merely to keep up the prestige of her authority. 
Two years elapsed, and Peter Gasper had be- 
come the mere shadow of what he had been. 
He had grown thin and pale, and his voice weak. 
He wished to go into the country to recruit, but 


she opposed it. “She hated the country; it was 


too insipid.” 

“ Let me go alone, then,” suggested the dis- 
heartened invalid, for such he had become. 

This, too, was opposed, principally from force 
of habit. But when the advice of a physician 
favored Peter’s wish, she finally consented, but 
remained behind. 

“ You will be lonesome enough without me,” 
said Jezebella, as he got into the carriage. 
“ You'll be posting back again within a week.” 

“Thope I shall be well enough,” he replied, 
faintly. ‘Good-by!” And the carriage off. 

It was a blessed relief to the jaded, unhappy 
man to be beyond reach of the voice of his do- 
mestic tyrant ; to look out upon the fresh, green 
landscape of the country, and inhale the fragrant 
air; to listen to the songs of birds and the low 
cattle, and forget, when he could, that he was a 
married man ! 

But these gratifications, though soothing, 
could not remedy his complaint—the disease of 
the heart—that exhausting, desolating disease of 
the heart, to cure which mineral was never found, 
nor medicinal plant ever grew. He daily failed. 
He felt that he was dying. He wrote, with trem- 
bling hand, to his wife that he was worse, but 
she regarded it lightly, as a whim; and did not 
even trouble herself to reply. 

He still sank rapidly. He became listless, and 
at last too feeble either to write or speak ; and 
some kind friend now wrote to his tormentress, 
that if she wished ever to look upon him in life 
again she must hurry, or she would be too late. 

“These country folks are fools!” she mut- 
tered. “ The man is only in one of his gloomy 


fits. But I suppose I must go, if only to save 
appearances.” 

Still she was in no harry. She set out for the 
country on the morrow, and arrived at the house 
in the evening She was ushered silently into 
the chamber of her husband, and there she saw 
him—but he was dead! The jaw, which had 
fallen, was bound up, coins were upon the eye- 
lids, and the cheeks were cavernous. The awfal 
scene was too much even for her vixen heart, 
and with a shriek of remorse she fell senseless 
upon the body. 


A twelvemonth had seen the sod resting on the 
grave of the hen-pecked husband, and the widow 
had become weary of her weeds. Moreover, she 
felt the need of some daily object to battle with ; 
and when the animated Jezebella had invested 
herself with the compromise of half-mourning, 
and showed an ambition to shine in society, she 
was not long before she caught a second hus- 
band, in the person of Mr. Hannibal Rasper. 

“ He is an entirely different man from my first 
husband,” thought she, as she surveyed his her- 
culean frame and determined aspect with admi- 
ration. “Peter wasanincompoop. This time 
I have got aman. Now I shall know what real 
marriage is.” 

She was not long in ascertaining. Contact 
and collision were synonymous with Jezebella ; 
and when she had become Mrs. Rasper, she found 
that, as before, the weaker went to the wall—but 
this time it was not the husband. 

To her astonishment and rage, she found that 
her second husband took the initiative in the 
family émeutes, and what was worse, he con- 
quered! A month after marriage Mr. Hannibal 
took the liberty of upsetting the breakfast-table, 
while they were engaged in an aggravating dis- 
pute, following up the outrage by smashing the 
clock with a cricket, and throwing the cat out of 
the window. 

“ You think to kill me, as you did your first 
victim, madam !” shouted he, shaking his fist at 
her; “‘ but you'll find me no Peter Gasper. I 
am altogether a different sort of a person. Iam 
used to having my own way, and have it I will ! 
If there’s any pecking to be done in this family, 
it will be the rooster, and not the hen !” 

“ You are a brute!” screamed Jezebella, pur- 
ple with wrath. 

“ What!” roared Hannibal, roughly seizing 
her by the arm, his eyes glowing like live coals. 
“ Dare to say that again to your lord and master, 
and I’ll throw you after the cat. Say it!” 

“TI wont!” vociferated she, twitching away. 
“ You'll repent this. I'll leave you to-morrow.” 

“Good !” he laughed, contemptuously ; “and 
the world will say that it served you right, and 
you were not such a terrible piece of flesh after 
all. That you were subdued by No. 2, in retri- 
bution for No. 1.” 

“Then I wont go. I'll stay to torment you.” 

“ You'd better try it!” 

“ A nice husband you are, to take advantage 
of your strength upon a weak woman.” 

“T am glad to hear that you feel weak. You 
will find Jam not. No soft spot about me, and 
the sooner you believe it, the better for you. I 
am going to drive out this afternoon.” 

“TI shall not go with you!” 

“ Of course you shan’t. I have engaged a 
party of gentlemen for the ride. We are coming 
here to-night at about eleven or twelve o’clock, 
and I shall expect you to be up, and have some- 
thing in the shape of a handsome cold supper, 
with a dozen of champagne waiting.” 

“T shall go to bed.” 

“T shall cause you to get up again.” 

“ We'll see!” 

“ We'll see!” 

Mr. Rasper drove out, and drove home with 
three male friends at about midnight. Mrs. Ras- 
per was in her chamber, pale with thoughts of 
the Tartar she had caught. Her husband and 
his friends entered the house singing. 

“ Shamefal !” murmured she. “If I dared, 
I'd go down and order them all out. I shouldn’t 
have had the collation ready, if it wasn’t for the 
disgrace of a disturbance at this late hour. But 
I wont go down. Yes I will—I’ll go down and 
listen at the door, for they’re making a great 
racket now.” 

The wine was passing freely about as she 
hearkened. 

Where’s Mrs. Rasper?” said one. 

“ You forget the late hour,” said another. 

“ J told her to stay up,” said Hannibal, angri- 
ly. “Say the word gentlemen, and I’ll go up 
and fetch her.” 


The frightened woman ran rapidly up stairs, 
chilled, cowed and trembling. As she crept into 
bed, she thought of Peter and wept. 

But no sleep visited her eyelids, for down 
stairs the loud ds of ¢ 1, oaths, laugh- 
ter, songs, cracking of bottles and jingling of 
glass were prolonged till nearly dawn, when the 
climax of Mrs. Rasper’s alarm was reached, as 
she heard a fearful crash and clattering of glass. 

“The mirror! They have broken that splen- 
did mirror!” she cried. “They are all mad 
with drink. O dear, O dear! what will become 
of me ?” 

The destruction of the mirror by an empty 
bottle thrown by Rasper, had a sobering influence 
upon his guests, who soon after rose and dé- 
parted, and the master of the house now retired 
himself, taking care to abuse his wife before he 
went to sleep, for showing such disrespect to his 
guests. 

It was not long before Mrs. Rasper was com- 
pelled to admit to herself that the glory of her 
rule had departed, never to return. Though Mr. 
Rasper was not often so violent as on the above 
mentioned occasions, she felt that but slight prov- 
ocation would induce him to be, and her once 
headstrong will quailed before the morose, stern, 
unbending nature of the man whose masculine 
qualities had first so won her regard. 

“T can’t cope with him. I mast try to coax. 
Coax ! O, how I hate the word!” 

But Mr. Hannibal Rasper was not to be 
coaxed. She might as well have smoothed the 
hair on a hyena. 

“Nothing that I do seems to satisfy you,” 
she exclaimed, one day. ‘“ What can I do?” 

“Do? Die! That’s what you can do. Suit 
yourself in that, and you’ll suit me.” 

“You never loved me!” she moaned, in 
anguish. 

“Tnever did! You had property, as I did, 
but I did not marry you for that, either. My 
nature is combative, and I wanted to see what 
kind of stuff it was that could worry a man into 
the grave.” 

“OQ, my poor husband!” cried the downcast 
woman, bursting into tears, and rocking deso- 
lately to and fro. 

“Yes, he was a poor husband,” sneered -he 
unfeeling man ; “but who made him so? Ihave 
heard the whole story. Who despised his gen- 
tleness, thwarted his wishes, tormented him in 
lite and neglected him in death?” 

“TI wish I was lying by his side, now!” she 
groaned. 

“ He wouldn’t care about it. Let him rest in 
quiet. Have mercy upon his body, if you didn’t 
upon his soul.” 

“O, heartless man! Why, why do you tor- 
ture me so?” 

“You don’t please me. Nothing satisfies 
mé—either in your ways, your looks or your ac- 
tions ; your walk, your dress or your disposition. 
I loathe the sight of you. Sometimes I think 
the spirit of Peter Gasper is at my elbow, and 
causes me to hate you.” 

“It never could be his sweet and gentle spirit, 
but your own bad, tyrannical heart, for he was 
next to an angel. O, my poor, dear, dead has- 
band, shall we ever meet again ?” 

“T hope so,” growled Hannibal, rising with a 
scowl, “and the sooner the better, for I am dis- 
gusted with you!” and putting on his hat, he 
went out, slamming the door after him. 

It did not require many years to bring down 
that once proud spirit of the termagant wife to 
the pitiable pass to which she had driven her first 
husband. The iron entered her soul slowly and 
surely, and her bold eye lost its fire and fullness, 
her ready tongue its stinging repartee, her will its 
arbitrary self-assertion, her spirit its pride, and 
her heart its hope. She was a cowering, broken 
and writhing thing. The past was a vista of re- 
morseful memories, the present a hell, and the 
fature a dismal blank. 

Tired of waiting with her till his malicious 
nature had done its work, the husband at last 
impatiently and wholly abandoned her, and but 
a short time elapsed thereafter before the pun- 
ished virago went down, in willingness, to that 
last home, “where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest.” 


, & sufficient inducement to 
espouse & se is its almost unanimous re- 
jection by others; and a satisfactory motive for 
continuance in error, is its thorough confatation. 
If such worthies ever listen to reason, it is after 
the model of Croaker in the “ Good-natured 


Man,” who declared his readiness to do so when- 
ever his mind was made up, as reasons, quoth hé, 
could then do no harm.—Clulow. 
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: CHICKERING & SONS’ 
i 9 

PIANO FORTE CHICKERING & SONS 
MANUFACTORY. 
———== -= grows to the useful- 
We publish here- a SSS SS SS : ness and beauty of a 
i with a series of orig- . ect instrument. 
a inal engravings illus- e have only = 

different parts to rapi 
of Chickering & the 
Sons’ Piano Forte lishment, noticing 
i Manufactory, an es- here and there a little. 
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scription we subjoin 
was obtained during 
@ recent visit to the 
establishment. On 
entering from the 
street we find our- 
selves in a large ves- 
tibule, from which 
open offices on either 
side, and in front the 
large staircase lead- 
ing to the ware- 
rooms, also to the 
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Engine Room to the 
room above, between 
the two wings, we 
enter the Saw Mill, 
where the rough ma- 
terial is taken from 
the yard in the rear, 
and where the many 
and various ma- 
chines, whizzing and 
buzzing, and se 
ing and scratching 
on every side, are 
sawing and planing, 
and turning it into 
the first shapes, pre- 
tory to being 
made into the frames 
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more sound is heard from it than if it were still, and 
there whirls the immense wheel of eight tons, with 
sixteen feet diameter, setting miles of shafting in 
motion, and giving power to all varieties of machinery 
in the rooms above, and keeping three hundred men 
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thorough manner. The cases are 


Saw Mill we enter 
the Dimension 
Room—first floor of 
north wing—where 
all the stock is cut 
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preparing it for use in the room above, where it acquires the form 
of a piano case, and herein one may see one of the great secrets 
of the durability of the Chickering pianos. Every particle of 
stock used is of the very best quality, and made up in the most 
braced by cross cleats both 


emplo The steam, after traversing the building outside and in, so as to render it impossible that they can warp 
: yma ap twelve miles of iron pipe, me to the boilers or yield in the least. The third story of this wing is the Case 
: at one hundred and ni degrees, and does its part Room, where the delicate ven¢ers are applied. In the fourth 
te in heating the rest. Twelve thousand gallons of water story it receives the sounding-board and iron frame; and going 
a are used in a day by the engine, of which but three still up to the fifth story, it passes through the Varnish Room in 
— hundred gallons Ay bey The boilers, of which there the main building, and begins its descent on the opposite side, 


are four, are fed in part by the waste matter of the 
q rooms, and all the saw dust and shavings are thus kept 

constantly from the floors. 

a It be impossible to follow the incipient piano 


stopping at each story to be strung, receive its action and keys, 
and its many other requirements, until it finally reaches the 
warerooms. 

We retarn to the front building, and are introduced to the 
Action Room, where all the hammers and little intricacies of the 
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MACHINE SHOP. 


interior are ared and put together, involving great patience and 
nicety of <dt To give A An idea of the ri required upon the 
action work of a grand piano, it is only necessary to say that 3254 
holes are required to be bored, and of these 680 are bushed with a firm 
and costly white kerseymere.. Next to this is the Carving Room, where 
the ornamental legs} etc., are carved. Everybody is busy. A stranger’s 
appearance is hardly noticed ; and yet it is not a surly indifference, as 
you feel, but a simple attention to business that admits of no time for 
dle curiosity. Above this is the Drying Room, extending the whole 
length of the front, kept at a temperature of 90°. Here all the nicer 
lumber for sounding-boards, etc., has to pass a probationary term in 
order to warrant its acceptance. Sounding-boards enough for nearly a 
year’s supply are arranged in racks for the purpose overhead ; and stock 
of various kinds, sawed and turned, and — into all manner of 
shapes, is here piled up, gaining the desirable qualities, and awaitin 
its turn to be used. Above this, in the fifth story, front, is the Varnis 


are kept under lock and key, and which accurately report every morn- 
ing if the night watchmen have done their duty, passing through each 
room every half hour. Two of these watchmen are employed, who 
keep walking all night, and yet never see each other. e have no- 
ticed in our progress the precautionary hose at the head of each stair- 
way, provided against fire, and the six hundred buckets always filled 
with water for the same object. But there is no fire within the build- 
ing, even the glue that is used is prepared by steam, and the entire 
building is heated in the same manner, hence the danger from fire is 
very small. When night work is required, the building is illuminated 
by six hundred gas-!,urners. 

In passing through the building, we have not failed to notice the 
Machine Shop, on the first floor of the south wing. Here a busy scene 


CASE ROOM. 


Room, likewise the whole length of the building. Here about seven hun- 
dred cases are in treatment all the time. 

Passing from the Varnish Room through the double iron doors—which 
in each story separate the main building from the wings—we enter the 
Rubbing Room, where the cases are rubbed with pumice stone and water 
preparatory to receiving their final polish.—Descending in this wing, we 
enter the room for making and veneering the tops, legs, pedals, ete. ; then 
to the Finishing Room, where also the stringing is performed, and the ac- 
tion adjusted and fitted to the instrument ; still on to the Trimming De- 
partment and Regulating Room to the Warerooms. Over this long dis- 
tance which the piano treads, we have passed rapidly. We notice that 
everything is orderly, everything is convenient. At the end of each wing 
is the “elevator,” a plattorm on -which twenty men may stand. Move 
that lever, and by the power of the one hundred and twenty horses below, 

“this platform moves up or down, steadily and evenly, and just as easily 
with tons upon it as if it were empty. A very simple operation causes it 
to stop at either story required —At each end of every one of the immense 
rooms you may peuiee something that looks like a bell-pull. These are 
connected with watch clocks, a long way off in the lower room, which 
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TOP ROOM. . 


presents itself to the curious visitor. Every machine that human in- 


genuity can make available is here applied for the manufacture of all 
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SOUNDING-BOARD ROOM. 


the different kinds of hardware used in the piano forte, from the heavy 
frames to the mysterious pins of all kinds, and screwe, castors, feet, 
and wires that go to take their place in the “harmonious whole.” The 
following curious statistics show the relative proportion of the material 
which enters into the composition of every piano forte, and also indicate 
the amount of each used yearly in this vast establishment: 600,000 feet 
of pine, maple and oak ; 85,000 feet of black walnut ; 200,000 feet of pine 
for packing-boxes ; 20,000 feet of spruce for sounding-boards; 300,000 
feet of rosewood veneers ; 30,000 feet of chestnut do.; 30,000 feet of wal- 
nut do.; 12,000 feet of oak do.; making a total of 1,277,000 feet of stock cut 
annually ; 15,000 pounds frozen glue ; 2000 pounds fine best do.; 60 reams 
sand paper ; 1750 gallons varnish; 1200 pounds white lead; 31 pounds 
pumice stone ; 3 barrels linseed oil; 12 barrels spirits turpentine ; 15 bar- 
rels alcohol ; $300 worth of gold bronze for plates ; $600 worth paints ; 
300,000 pounds iron castings ; 3300 pounds brass do. ; 20,600 pounds iron 
wire ; 5000 pounds steel do. ; 3300 pounds brass do. ; 500 pounds bar 
steel ; 3000 pounds wrought bar iron; 14,000 pairs hinges ; 3150 gross 
screws ; 2000 locks ; 8000 castors ; 2000 sets ivory. It takes about four 
months to finish a piano forte; this of course does not include the time 
necessary for seasoning the wood—years are required for that. 


FINISHING ROOM. 
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The Messrs. Chickering now employ over 300 
men, and finish about 40 pianos per week. Yet 
with all their facilities, they cannot meet the de- 
mand made upon them, and new applications for 
the agencies of their manufacture are received 
almost daily. 

The house of Gtts & Sons was estab- 
lished in 1823, by the late Jonas Chickering, and 
the first piano made by him was sold to the late 
Mrs. Powell Snelling, the well-known Boston 
actress. Mr. Chickering made from time to 
time many valuable improvements in his instru- 
ments, until he finally brought them to that de- 

of superior excellence which has won for 
a world-wide reputation. He was the first 
to introduce the circular scale now so generally 
used by all makers, also the entire iron frame. 
The number of pianos made by this house 
up to the present time (May, 1859,) is but a trifle 
ont of twenty-two thousand, and for the supe- 
riority of their manufacture over all with whom 
they have competed, have been awarded _thirty- 
t prize medals from the different Fairs in 
this country and in Europe. They have also in 
their possession many hundreds of the most flat- 
tering testimonials from the leading professors, 
both Raropean and American. 

The present firm consists of the three sons of 
the late Jonas Chickering. Messrs. P. E. & G. 
H. Chickering in Boston and Mr. C. F. Chick- 
ering in New York. 


THE BATTLE OF PALESTRO. 

A Sardinian correspondent of the London 
Telegraph, writing of the battle of Palestro, 
where he was present, says :—‘It is estimated 
here that the number of the Austrians who took 

in this affair, was 30,000. The number of 
illed and wounded on both sides has been con- 
siderable. Six hundred Zouaves are said to be 
wounded, and three or four hundred Piedmont- 
ese. As for the loss of the Austrians, I hardly 
like to state how much they are said to amount 
to here, so exaggerated do the figures appear. 
According to the received rumor, one thousand 
of their men have been taken prisoners, and two 
thousand five hundred killed or wounded. The 
Austrian prisoners were nearly all very young 
men; some, indeed, mere beardless striplings, 
looking like the rawest of raw recruits. Most of 
them had a worn and pinched appearance, as 
oan oe food they had recently partaken of 
had been r in quality and uncertain as to its 
supply. w they fought at all, under the cir- 
cumstances, is a mystery, for they really seemed 
in want of nothing so much as a dinner ; 
and to enter the field with an empty stomach of 
itself almost ensured defeat. The wonder is, 
however, what the Austrians did with the cattle 
they compelled the Piedmontese inhabitants of 
the invaded provinces to supply to the army. If 
the animals were all cut up for the use of the 
soldiers, certainly the result obtained has not 
been a0 satisfactory as could be wished. No 
wonder the Austrians could not stand against the 
Zouaves and the Bersaglieri, who are, at the 
least, well fed, and who consequently have the 
stamina a soldier always ought to possess when 
the trying ordeal of an active campaign has to 
be through. The youth and inexperience 
of the poor fellows told terribly against them.” 


AUSTRIANS WHIPPING A PRIMA DONNA. 


Max Kron, a correspondent of the New-Yorker 
Democrat, does not seem to be an enthusiastic 
admirer of the blessings conferred upon Italy by 
the Austrian military authorities in the glorious 
days of the t Radetzky. Among other bar- 
barities which he witnessed during a tour through 
Lombardy in 1852, he relates the following :— 
One morning, while taking a walk from the 
Piazza d’Armi to the Foro di Castello, a gather- 
ing of civilians on the latter place attracted my 
attention and excited my curiosity, as civilians 
were strictly prohibited from assembling any- 
where in numbers exceeding ten or twelve. 
Upon ss the spot, I heard a German 
voice deliberately counting, each utterance of his 
being accompanied by a piercing cry of agony 
from a female. I forced myself through the 
crowd, and beheld, within a square of Croat 
soldiers, a lady lying upon a chair, with her face 
down, while a Croat officer, with blows from a 
cane upon her person, responded to the “ one,” 
“two,” “three,” &., of his adjutant. It was 
the cantatrice Maria Grassi, who on the previous 
evening had been guilty of a political allusion on 
the boards of La Scala. I must confess, at this 
moment, I cursed my light hair, that betrayed 
my origin to the bystanders. I shook 
the dust from my feet, and journeyed westward 
into freer regions and a purer atmosphere. ~ 


THE ENGLISH PRESS AND THE WAR. 


The London correspondent of the New York 
Commercial Advertiser thus shows up the 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. P., St. C., Ohio.—Address Oliver Ditson & Co., music 
publishers, Washington Street, Boston. 

W. H.—Belgium is the only country in which the society 
known by the name of the Beguines at present exist. 
They have establishments in almost every town. At 
one period they numbered nearly five thousand in this 


country. 

Miss F. R., Auburndale.—The cemetery of Pere la Chaise 

was opened in the year 1804, and for the first ten years 

tracted little attention. The suppression of inter- 
ments in churches and churchyards, was first ordered 
by the National Assembly of France, in 1790. This 
resting-place of the departed assumes a more than 
usually sorrowful interest on Ali Souls’ Day, or, as it 
is called in Paris, ** Fete des Morts,”’ when the friends 
of the dead visit the graves in great numbers, and place 
fresh memorials of their grief on them 

Historicus.—Some of the old churches of the metropolis 
of London are about to disappear to make room for 
pew warehouses Churches in which Tillotson and 
Burnet preached are to be converted into warehouses 
for the goods of Manchester, Halifax and Leeds. 

Lipeagian.—Dr. Pertz, of the Royal Library of Berlin, 
has found a manuscript journal of Theodosia and Ugo- 
lino Vivaldi, both Genoese navigators, who sailed round 
Cape Good Hope in 1290, supposed to have been ‘first 
di d by Batholomew Diaz. in 1486, and first dou- 
bled by Vasco de Gama, Nov. 20, 1497. 

Senex.—The recent battle of Melagnano was very bloody 
and very decisive. The Austrians were magnificently 
beaten. This victory was gained on the same field 
where Francis I., 344 years ago oye! 14, 1515), 
defeated the Swiss and annihilated military repu- 
tation. 

CauirorniaN.—The foundation of San Francisco dates 
from the 27th of June, 1776 It was therefore eighty- 
three years of age on the 27th ult., or a week older 
than the “‘ National Independence” of the Union in 
which its State conspicuously figures. 

W. B.—It has been recently decided in England that a 


marriage contracted in Denmark between a citizen of 


England and his deceased wife’s sister is null and void. 
Therefore what God joins together in Denmark an 
Eoglish chancellor puts asunder in London. 
Ono.—The director of the Philadelphia mint expresses 
the opinion that the yield of gold, during the present 


season, from our gold- ucing States, will afford a 
favorable comparison ehh ths: of any former year. 


STRONGHOLDS OF NORTHERN ITALY. 

After forcing the passage of the Mincio and 
the Adige, the allied army of French and Sar- 
dinians will have to capture or blockade the four 
famous strongholds, Mantua, Verona, Peschiera, 
and Legnano, a comparatively easy task after 
what they have accomplished ; and the Austrian 
rale of transalpine Italy may be said to have 
ended, for with the French fleet in the Adriatic, 
Venice can no longer be held defensible. All 
eyes are at this moment turned towards the four 
great fortresses, and our readers will thank us, 
we think, for a rapid sketch of these four strong- 
holds which they may find on any tolerable map 
of northern Italy. 

Peschiera, situated at the point where the 
Mincio issues from the Lago di Garda, is the key 
to that lake, commands the road from Brescia to 
Verona, and holds the dams by which the volume 
of the Mincio can be increased or diminished at 
will. It isa place of the second rank, but the 
fortifications have been increased since 1848. At 
this period, it capitulated after a siege of a month, 
directed by the late Duke of Genoa, brother ot 
its present king. 

Mantua is a place of the first class, and was 
generally considered as the key to northern Italy 
before Verona had acquired its present political 
and military importance. This place is easily 
accessible on account of its situation in the midst 
of three lakes and marshes, formed by the waters 
of the Mincio, of which it guards the lower ex- 
tremity. It communicates with the main land 
by five causeways: Roverbello, Legnano, Mo- 
dena, Bergo-Forte, and Cremona. These cause- 
ways are fortified, and the citadel “ La Favorita,” 
which defends the cammunication with Rover- 
bello, is protected against a surprise by artificial 
inundation, operated by hydraulic machines. In 
1848, the Austrians employed this method against 
the Piedmontese army; and they had at this 
period, and still have, a flotilla on the upper 
lake which rendered important service. The very 
fact of the isolation of Mantua, which is only 
connected with the main land by the five cause- 
ways we have designated, indicates the facility 
of blockading it. It is sufficient for that purpose 
to have the control of the openings of the five 
communications by field-works. Thus, contrary 
to usual custom, the siege-corps before the place 
may be inferior to the garrison which occupies 
it. In 1796, the French general, Serrarier, with 
8000 men, held double that number blockaded 
within it. Besides the main body of the place, 
Mantua has two entrenched camps at the south, 
and a vast extent of fertile and marshy country 


at the south, surrounded on all sides by the 
waters of the Mincio, the Po, and the Ausone, 
called the Scraglio. This makes a portion of the 
place, and furnishes it with vast resources. The 
villages of Bergo-Forte and Governolo command 
the Scraglio. Governolo was, in 1848, the theatre 
of a brilliant affair which cost the enemy 600 
killed and 400 prisoners. His success rendered 
the Piedmontese masters of the Scraglio. 

Legnano is a good tete de pont on the Adige, 
of which it defends the lower course, and is, 
moreover, protected by the artificial inundation 
of la Molinella. Kray employed this means 
against Schérer in 1799. 

Verona defends the centre of the Adige, and 
is, like Mantua, a place of the first class, fortified 
with the system of so-called ‘“ Maximilian ” 
towers. This city is situated at the foot of the 
last slopes of Montebaldo. A series of heights, 
marked by the villages of Chievo, Massino, Santa 
Lucia, Tomba and Tombetta, extend to the west 
before the city, and form a vast entrenched camp 
of about nine miles in extent, in the form ot a 
circle, the two extremities of which rejoin the 
Adige at Chievo and at Tombetta. It was against 
these heights that the Sardinian army dashed on 
the 6th of May, 1848. They hoped to carry 
them, and thus to bring on the rising of Verona, 
but after a sharp conflict at Santa Lucia, the 
battle remained undecided, and Charles Albert 
regained his positions. Verona, besides its po- 
litical importance,—for since the evacuation of 
Milan, it has been the centre of the Austrian 
government in Italy,—has an immense strategic 
value. It holds the roads to Friuli and the Tyrol, 
and the highest military considerations are at- 
tached to its possession as the principal defence 
of the line of the Adige. 

This river, the course of which is parallel to 
that of the Mincio, is very rapid, until towards 
Magnano, where its banks sink, and the passage 
becomes easy from this point to Carpi. To the 
north, Bussolengo on the right bank, is also a 
suitable position for an attempt to cross the 
river. There Brune effected the passage in 
1800; but in 1848, after the glorious battle of 
Pastrengo, the Piedmontese contented themselves 
with occupying Bussolengo, without attempting 
the passage. To the north of Verona are also 
the positions of Rivoli and Corona, so celebrated 
in the wars of the French revolution, and which 
were, in 1848, the scene of various conflicts, par- 
ticularly that of July 22, which were so glorious 
to Piedmont. There are advanced positions of 
Verona, which are connected, for the defence of 
the Adige, with those of Roveredo and Trent, 
and with the Italian Tyrol, the natural appendix 
to the famous quadrangle. 


BALLOONING. 

A few facts about balloons just now will in- 
terest our readers. Balloons were unheard of 
before 1776. Cavendish had then discovered the 
extraordinary lightness of the hydrogen gas, and 
in 1783 the first successful balloon ascent was 
made from Lyons, in France. This balloon was 
one handred and ten feet in circumference, and 
weighed five hundred pounds. Soon after, bal- 
loons were sent up at Paris, and again at Lyons, 
with animals attached ; but it was not till No- 
vember of the same year that any experimenter 
was bold enough to risk himself in a balloon. 
On the 2lst of November, 1782, the Marias 
d’Arlandes and M. Pilatre de Bozier, made an 
ascent of about three thousand feet, but returned 
again to the earth in about half an hour. 
Immediately a number of adventurous French- 
men went into amateur ballooning, among them 
the Duke of Orleans, and in 1784 two Ameri- 


‘cans, Dr. John Jeffries and Mr. Blanchard, of 


Boston, crossed the Channel at Dover, and 
landed in the forest of Guienneo. In 1785 the 
ballooning mania received a check. M. Rosiers, 
who first made a balloon ascension, was making, 
in June, 1785, a balloon excursion from England 
to France, when, by some accident, the balloon 
caught on fire, and the unfortanate voyagers 
were precipitated on the rocks below. During 
the French revolution of 1790, balloons were 
used to inspect the movements of the hostile 
troops, and in 1804 an ascent was made for 
purely scientific objects by Messrs. Lussac and 
Biot. In 1796, M. Blanchard made the first 
balloon ascension on record in this city. Since 
that time various experimenters have essayed to 
mount the air, some meeting the fate of Icarius, 
others enjoying greater or less success. 

In this country the most fam us of the “in- 
trepid wronauts ’—that is what they are usually 
called in the newspapers—have been Mr. Bian- 


chard, who died in 1809, after having made 
sixty-six ascents; Mrs. Blanchard, his wife, who 
made her last ascension from Paris in 1811, when 
her balloon took fire from some fireworks she 
foolishly took up with her, and she was dashed 
to the earth and killed; M. Petin, M. Godard, 
and Messrs. Wise, Green, La Mountaine, Gager, 
Carlincourt and Thurston, the latter of whom 
met with a sad fate on his last voyage, but a tew 
months since. There have also been, from time 
to time, various ronautic experiments develop- 
ing themselves in parachutes, flying ships, and 
the like, up to the experiment of the great balloon 
voyage, recently undertaken and completed by 
Messrs. Wise, Gager, and La Mountaine, who 
left St. Louis, Missouri, at six o’clock and forty 
minutes, on Friday, and landed at Henderson, 
Jefferson county, New York, on Saturday, at 
two o’clock, making in eighteen hours a voyage 
which, by uninterrupted railway travelling by 
express trains, takes thirty-eight hours. This is 
the greatest balloon trip on record, In 1836, 
three Englishmen, Messrs. Hollard, Mason and 
Green, sailed from London, and landed near 
Weilburg, in the Duchy of Nassau, having made 
the distance of five hundred miles in eighteen 
hours. The American xronauts, however, have 
made eleven hundred and fifty miles in nineteen 
hours and a half. 


NAPOLEON III, 

Louis Napoleon seems determined to be the 
historian as well as hero of the Italian war, having 
packed the writers, who have been following the 
army back to Paris. We had hoped that he 
would “let up ”’ a little in his restrictions on the 
French papers, and we trust that he will not copy 
Napoleon I. in the petty meannesses that marred 
his greatness. The French people, quivering 
with anxiety and interest, ought to be allowed to 
learn something more of the war than they can 
glean from imperial bulletins and military de- 
spatches. It is too bad to have Amedée Achard’s 
brilliant and picturesque letters in the Debats 
suddenly cut short. Achard was among the first 
sent home. 


Important Mepicat Notice.—We under- 
stand that at the solicitation of many physicians 
and others, the Agent of that valuable prepara- 
tion, Fousel’s Pabulum Vite, for the treatment of 
Pulmonary and Bronchial Disease, has made 
arrangements, by reason of the greatly increased 
sale of the medicine, to reduce its price to One 
Dollar per bottle, and Fifty Cents for trial bottle ; 
thus placing it within the reach of all classes, and 
rendering what has been universally acknowl- 
edged to be the best remedy yet discovered, like- 
wise the cheapest in the market. It can be had 
of any apothecary. 


Mace Gossirs.—The most contemptible ani- 
mal breathing is a male gossip, a sneaking fellow 
who pries into all his neighbor’s business, and 
makes it his own sole business to run about 
tattling what he has surreptitiously picked up. A 
female gossip is disgusting enough—but a male 
gossip—Faugh ! “an ounce of civet, good apoth- 
ecary.” 


> 


Tae Hoty Lanp.—We cannot say too much 
to our citizehs, and readers in the neighboring 
towns, in recommendation of Banvard’s beauti- 
ful panorama of the Holy Land. It is brilliant 
as a work of art, and as an exhibition it is ab- 
sorbingly interesting and instructive. 


A Nervous Curative.—We hear much said 
about Lawsog’s Nervous Curative, and Nerve 
Tonic, a certificate relating to which will be 
found on another page. The proprietor is a 
gentleman of high standing, and his discovery is 
worthy of attention. 


1x Vermont.—Of the thirty 
miners now gold-hanting in the neighborhood of 
Plymouth, Vt., only one appears to have been 
rewarded with anything like success. The aver- 
age product of a man’s labor falls below $25 per 
month. . 


One Hunprep anp Sixteen —Ballou's Dol- 
lar Monthly now claims this extraordinary cireulation. 
Verily we are a reading people. But this excellent serial 
is s0 cheap that any one can afford it. One dollar a year ! 
—Burlington Gazette. 


Horss Rait-Roap. —The first line of horse 
railway in operation in Chicago proves so suc- 
cessful that others are projected. It frequently 
makes a profit of $100 a day. 
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iT Italy :—It is hardly necessary here to notice the 
it falsity of thé despatches from Vienna, repro- 
in the London papers. For instance, the 
“i ‘Times publishes a despatch which states that the 
} battle of Magenta was a drawn battle, that the 
i Aastrians had re-attacked the French lines to im- | — 
‘ or vent the march on Milan, and that 
hj the Austrian army still had its head-quarters at 
' Abbiate Grasso. Now it so vm that the 
day was written, emperor and 
king Milan, that the Austrians were io | J 
; fall retreat upon Lodi, and that even as far away | 
‘| ‘as Pavia the retreat had commenced, for we have 
‘ just learned from that place that after spiking the | 
4q cannons and throwing the ammunition into the i 
_ Ticino, ~~ had precipitately evacuated in the | 
i direction of the Adda. | 
tj 
. 
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LETTER FROM A FRENCH ZOUAVE. 


We translate for the amusement of our read- 
ers, the following authentic letter from a corporal 
of Zouaves. It is exceedingly characteristic and 
interesting : 

Vocuera, May 28. 

It seems the Austrians thought to pit the 
Tyrolese against us Zouaves. They are skillful 
hunters, armed with dangerous ns ; but 
why should they try to scare us with them? 
This is our answer to all their menaces: “On 
the field of battle you are not before the target, 
and the hand often betrays the will unless you 
have been trained to fire. Then, your sharp- 
shooters have a defective organization, which 
one day will betray them to us, tied hand and 
foot.” In fact, the Tyrolese drive their bullets 
home with a mallet, then gravely haul out along 
fork, plant it in the ground, rest their guns on it 
and take aim; meanwhile we have fired eight 
shots and are within bayonet-reach. 

The eyes which discovered Kabyles under the 
fig-leaves of Barbary, know how to send a bullet 
true to these Tyrolese. As for our arms, their 
precision is admirable. We are impatiently 
waiting an opportunity to give the enemy’s chas- 
seurs a lesson in bayonet-fencing. 

Just now we are spy-hunting. We have dis- 
covered an infallible means of taking them. 
These gentry come dressed as Zouaves and 
speak French. They affect an easy air, but, asa 
drum-major sententiously observed, ‘“ Asses in 
lion-skins are known by the tongue and not the 
plumage.” 

In fact, a spy dressed as a Zouave, with his 

set back, his saucy air, and a pun at his 
tongue’s end, accosts other Zouaves—the genu- 
ine Africans. They talk of war, ambuscades and 
battles, drink and sing. An old Mahomet calls 
out, addressing the spy, “Say, comrade, gib el 
touchran ; I have left my sips in the gitoun (signi- 
fying in Sabir tongue, ‘ Comrade, hand me the 
tobacco ; I have left my pipe in the tent’).” The 
spy makes no answer. “‘ nta e narf el 
Arabi—Don’t you understand Arabic?” contin- 
ues the Zouave. The same silence. Suspicion 
is awakened, and the pretended Zouave is plied 
with questions. He gets confused, confounds 
Blidah with Orleansville, and is finally seized 
and perhaps shot. With doubtful Zouaves, we 
talk nothing but Arabic—it is the true touch- 
stone. 


SELF-RESPECT. 

One of the strongest and most prevalent incen- 
tives to virtuous conduct is the desire of the 
world’s esteem. We act right, rather that our 
actions may be applauded by others, than to have 
the approbation of our own consciences. We re- 
frain from doing wrong, not so much from prin- 
ciple, as from the fear of incurring the censure of 
the world. A due regard ought, indeed, to be 
paid to public opinion, but there is a regard we 
owe to ourselves which is of far greater import- 
ance—a regard which should keep us from com- 
mitting a wrong action when withdrawn from 
the observation of the world as much as when 
exposed to its broad glare. If we areas good as 
others—and it is our own fault if we are not so— 
why stand in more fear of others than of our- 
selves? In other respects we are apt to overrate 
ourselves ; but surely when we pay such blind 
and servile respect to the opinions of others, we 
forget our own dignity, and undervalue ourselves 
in our own esteem. We admire the sentiment 
of Cassius, when, speaking of the Imperial 
Caesar, he exclaims : 

“ T had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as myself.” 


Founp at Last.—A remedy that not only re- 
lieves, but which cures consumption, and its nu- 
merous satellites which revolve about it in the 
shape of coughs, colds, influenzas, bronchitis and 
the like. This remedy is a long-tried and well- 
approved one, and is known as Dr. Wistar’s 
Balsam of Wild Cherry, which has surprised all 
who have resorted to it for help, by reason of its 
magic-like curative qualities. The genuine arti- 
cle has “I. Butts” always written upon the 
wrapper, and may be obtained of all responsible 
druggists through the country. The readers of 
the Pictorial may place entire confidence in this 
excellent preparation. 

A coop Sueerstion.—An article in the 
Baltimore American calls on reading men to 
dispense the bounties and the beauties they find 
in books, by transcribing extracts for the news- 
papers. Those with no leisure to transcribe, 
have sons and daughters and wives, to whom 
such a light task would be a pleasure and an 
advantage. 


> 


> 


Battie or Macenta.—Mr. Adolphe Yvon, 
whose great picture of the taking of the Malakoff 
was so much admired, has gone to Italy to 
make studies for a jicture of the Battle of 
Magonta. 


THE WITCHERY OF LOVE. 

A student turns out from college with honors 
on his head, his mind replete with learning, and 
not a stir in his affections, excepting for his kin- 
dred. A damsel passes his track and takes his 
heart along with her, and ten to one that she 
does not leave her own behind her. How is this 
phenomenon to be accounted for? A transcen- 
dentalist walks out from his library, stock full of 
the deepest metaphysics. He finds on his way a 
little satin shoe of the nicest shape, and before 
he has time to count ten, some bright-eyed 
creature whom he never saw takes complete 
possession of his soul. To what shall we attrib- 
ute this witchery? A miser of sixty years, and 
with millions, who never did a generous act, sees 
a blue ribbon neatly fastened with a common 
brass pin, around the waist of a girl not worth a 
sixpence, and before three days he makes her 
mistress of all his wealth, and turns out to be a 
happy, jovial person. Who can give a logical 
history ot this proceeding? A stern warrior, 
wedded to nothing but strict discipline for the 
glory of his country, entering a ball-room in a 
foreign clime, where he meets a Spanish girl of 
sixteen, who takes away his old, stout, honest 
heart with a simple twirl of her fan. Can we get 
a mathematical demonstration of the mancvering 
by which this conquest was effected ? 


Nores apout Norasitities.—Horace Ver- 
net is making studies for his great picture of the 
Battle of Montebello on the spot.—Church, the 
artist, has gone away north to paint icebergs.—T. 
B. Read, during his recent visit to this city, 
painted portraits of the poet Longfellow, his 
charming children, and the “ Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table.”—Mlle. Taglioni is teaching 
dancing and composing ballets in Paris.—Gen- 
eral Beuret’s bust is to be placed in the Museum 
at Versailles. The general was killed at the 
battle of Montebello.—Dumas is writing a new 
tragedy entitled ‘“ Macaroni.”—President Bu- 
chanan is at Bedford Springs.—Ex-President 
Pierce is still in Europe.—Miss Florence Night- 
ingale is still suffering from illness. 

Ice Cream!—Let our readers see by Mr. 
Lane’s advertisement in another page of our 
paper, what can be done in this line. Improve- 
ments will never cease. This furnishing store is 
just opposite the Universalist Church, in School 
Street, very centrally situated, and has the best 
selected stock of kitchen and house furnishing 
ware in Boston. The prices asked are the low- 
est, and Mr. Lane is a most prompt and agreeable 
business man to deal with. 


PersonaLt.—We have just enjoyed a call from 
J. G. Saxe, Esq., the well-known poet, and dem- 
ocratic nominee for Governor of Vermont. 
Genial, cultivated, manly, with large experience 
of human nature, and a thorough-bred lawyer, 
we know of no man who would fill the chair of 
state with more credit to himself and party than 
Mr. Saxe. He must prove in the contest im- 
mensely popular in the Green Mountain State, 
from personal favor alone ; and no man in New 
England has more numerous or warmer friends. 


A Hint!—When you are purchasing the 
much-puffed weekly papers, buy ‘a copy of the 
Flag of our Union, and when you get home, qui- 
etly compare it with others, then judge for yourself. 
The price is Four cents. It is fresh and orig- 
inal from headline to imprint, and, in spite of the 
immense exertions of its rivals, has never yet 
been beaten in a single issue. 


Frexcn Women.—Michelet says the reason 
why French women look prematurely old, is that 
they use the facial muscles so much, and indulge 
in such play of expression. Like a.gallant 
Gaul as he is, he thinks them more fascinating 
than the women of any other country. 


A Boxer’s Answer.—“ What is the best 
guard against an adversary ?” said a pupil in the 
art of self-defence to his teacher—a noted pugil- 
ist. ‘“ Keep a civil tongue in your head,” was 
the unexpected and significant reply. 


You nap setrer.—Read O. P. Drake’s ad- 
vertisement of that most useful article, Benzoline, 
and get a bottle at the nearest druggist’s. It is 
all it claims to be. 


Domestic Recrre.—The more tea you pat 
in the pot, the stronger the water will be. Fam- 
ili s we visit will please try it. 


GHapsive Gatherings. 


the has recently undergone 
a painful surgical operation—a large tamor cut 
rt behind the knee. 

There are 771 Post Offices in Maine. Penob- 
scot county has the largest number, 102; Wash- 
ington 74; Hancock 62; Aroostook 33. 

Friends of the Bible cause in New York are 
now making contributions for supplying the 
armies now in the field in Europe with New 
Testaments. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce have 
accepted a report which recommends abandoni 
the quarantining of all persons with or ex 
to yellow fever. 

The quartz business in the Sonora moun- 
tains is very profitable. In one mill $1800 per 
week profit has been “crashed out” for several 
weeks. 

There are three hundred and thirty patients 
in the California State Lunatic Asylum, and 
the number increases at the rate of about one 
each day. 

The San Francisco rs say that wool rais- 
ers in California are wild with excitement about 
a fleece taken from a Merino buck in Monterey 
County, which weighed forty-two pounds. 

In 1728, Boston had 42 streets, 36 lanes and 
22 alleys, a total of just 100. By the Boston 
Directory, just issued, we learn that Boston now 
has a total of 925 streets, alleys and lanes. 

A ist’s clerk in Rockville, Ct., was 
badly: boned in his eyes, mouth, throat 
lungs recently, by carelessly opening a bottle of 
concentrated ammonia. It is thought he will re- 
cover, however. 

The entire amount necessary for the purchase 
of Mount Vernon has already been subscribed, 
but the Association will not close the subscrip- 
tion lists until a sufficient sum shal! be in hand 
to improve the property. 

The Rochester Democrat says that a man 
walked off the bank of the Niagara river near the 
Falls. He fell ninety feet, and landed on a spot 
inaccessible except by a ladder of rope. The 
man was badly bruised, but no bones were 
broken. He will probably recover. 

A Taunton (Mass.) merchant, who was a half 
mile from home, offered a friend fifty cents to take 
him home in a wheelbarrow. The offer was ac- 
cepted, and accomplished in the presence of a 
large number of persons, who escorted the wheel- 
barrow and contents to their destination. 

Jersham Sawin, a native of Westmoreland, N. 
H., died at his residence in West Windsor, Vt., 
on the 23d ult., aged 100 years 8 months and 28 
days. The deceased was a private in Captain 
Josiah Fish’s Company in Colonel Fletcher’s 
Battalion, in the revolutionary war. 

Yale College is said to own ninety-acres of 
land in North Canaan, Ct., which has grown up 
to alders and hardbacks, and is so worthless that 
the lessees will not pay two shillings an acre for 
it. The papers thereabouts s t that rusti- 
cated students should be sent out to cultivate the 
wilderness. 

They thieve by the wholesale at Syracuse. 
First a canal boat is stolen—then a two-story 
frame house—now'a flock of sheep is missing, 
and one Sunday lately a Sabbath School was 
taken! Some years ago the Salt Pointers threat- 
ened to steal the State Capitol. It looks as 
though they were practicing for that exploit. 

When the bayonets think, remarks the able 
and pleasant writer in the Springfield Republi- 
can, their triumph is half secured ; and the great 
difference between the French and Italians and 
the Austrian soldiery to whom they are opposed 
is, that their bayonets think, while those of the 
Austrians do not. 

In the city of New York there are eighty-four 
fire insurance companies, with aggregate capitals 
of $16,696,010, and a surplus of something over 
$5,000,000. ‘Ihe losses paid last year amounted 
to $1,904,044; the dividends were $2,434,976. 
The losses, expenses, taxes, etc., of 1858, were 
upwards of six millions of dollars. 

The Philadelphia Ledger says that since the 
last act of the renewi 
the lottery grants, the business has reviv 
with redoubled activity, and lottery tickets and 
lottery policies are sold in Philadelphia by the 
thousands. The business has got so bold, that 
scarcely an effort is made to conceal it. 

The School Ship at Charleston, S. C., has 
more than twenty pupils. The Courier of that 
city says :—“ We hesitate not in saying, with the 
continued liberal aid rendered us by well-wishers 
of the cause, that we shall shortl 
furnish, in part, some of our m t vessels, 
not only with crews, but with masters and 
officers. 

A colored woman was on trial in the New 
York Court of Special Sessions for stealing a 
shirt. One of the witnesses, also a colored 
woman, was asked under what circumstances she 
formed the acquaintance of the prisoner, to 
which she replied : “ She and me used to be old 
Saeques. I quit it, but she kept on 
stealin’.” 


Sands of Gold. 


-+.. The busiest of li agents are certain 
dead men’s 

tees oe ill news comes too late to be 
serviceable to i it to 
on yourself. 


+++. It is heaven upon earth to have a man’s 
mind move in charity, rest in Providence, and 
turn upon the poles of truth.—Zord Bacon. 

In every work of genius, we 
our own rejected thoughts; they come to 
us with a certain alienated majesty.— Emerson. 

-+++ The only sure way to secure respect for 


our pretensions, and to have them , is 
to make them reasonable.—Bovee. 

.... Contemporaries appreciate the man 
rather than the merit; posterity will regard the 


merit rather than the man.— Burton. 


.... He who gives pleasure, meets with it. 
Kindness is the bond of friendship, and the hook 
of love; he who sows not, reaps not.—Basil. 


.. « Those who have a thorough knowledge 
of the human heart can often produce all the best 
effects of the virtues in others by a subtle appeal 
to their vanities.— Carleton. 

..+. Great events turn upon small circum- 
stances, and sometimes upon small men, and in 
this way lend to the latter a dignity and impor- 
tance not intrinsic to them.—Bovee. 

.++» Histories make men wise, poets witty; 
the mathematics, subtle; natural philosophy, 
deep, moral, grave ; logic and rhetoric, able to 
contend.— Bacon. 

..+» Envy may justly be called “the gall 
of bitterness and aa of iniquity ;” it is the 
most acid fruit that grows on the stock of sin, a 
fluid so subtle that nothing but the fire of divine 
love can purge it from the soul.— Hosea Ballou. 

-+.. Gur loves are but the mirrors of our 
lives. Our affections go with our virtues. We 
do not truly honor the beauty which we do not 
seek. No one acknowledges the Deity to whom 
he does not somewhere construct an altar.— W. 
G. Simms. 
_ +++» A bigot is one who sees religion, not as 
a sphere, but a line, and it is a line in which he 
is moving. He is like an African buffalo—sees 
right forward, but nothing on the right or left. 

@ would not perceive a legion of . or 
devils, at the distance of ten yards on one 
side or the other.— Foster. 

.++« What we call vice in our neighbor may 
be nothing less than a crude virtue. To him 
who knows nothing more of precious stones than 
he can learn from a daily contemplation of bis 
breast-pin, a diamond in the mine must be a 
very uncompromising sort of stone.—W. G. 


Joker's Budget. 


Why is a grocer out of business like an eel ? 
Because he hasn’t got any scales. 

If forty-nine inches make an ell, how many 
inches make an elephant ? 

The old fugy who poked his head from “ be- 
hind the times,” had it knocked soundly by a 
“ passing event.” 

An English paper says, “If a genuine Yan- 
kee were to meet akon a pale horse, he would 
banter with him to swap horses.” 

Somebody says that physicians are the nut- 
crackers used by angels to get our souls out of 
the shells that surround them. 

That was a fearful jest of Norbury’s, on sen- 
tencing to death a thief who had stolen a watch, 
“You made a grasp at time, my lad, but you 
clutched eternity.” 

Noisy children are found to be extremely use- 
fal, it is said, in preventing one from hearing the 
ringing of the door bell when one doesn’t want 
to see visitors. 

Sir Isaac Newton made a practical bull, when, 
having made a hole in his door for his cat to 
enter, he also made a smaller hole for her 
kitten. 

When you receive a note from your ladye love 
and kiss i (as, of course, you are expected to 
do), why is it like a night-mare? Because it is 
the ink-you-buss. 

Taylor says 
dreamy thresholds of unseen 
the world has passed in couples? 
whispers under the moonlight, and 
and never returned. 

“Ts Mr. Smith in?” asked an Irishman. 
“No,” was the reply; “will you leave your 
name?” “Och, marther! Do you think I’d 
a without a name?” rejoined 

‘at. 


raw wool doesg’t s to hal o Is 
worsted ; tallow'ta the cask upon 
sixes to the pound; and pig-iron turns up its 
nose at tenpenny nails. 

“ See here, Gripps, I understand you have a 
superior way of curing hams. I should like to 
learn it. “‘ Well, yes; 1 know very well how to 
cure them ; but the trouble with me, just now, is 
to find out a way to pro cure them.” 

Some , it is said, a party was travel- 
ing ind. the Jersey and saw 
in the distance what they sup was the frame 
of a log house. On approaching they found it 
was the skeleton of a mosquito which had 
starved to death, the flesh having fallen from the 
boues ! 


| 
| | 
| 
| | i 
| 
| 
| a : 
There is a young man in New Orleans, named , ‘ 
a Meredith Holland, who is endowed with a su- P 
pernatural readiness at mathematical calcula- - 
tions. He has prepared curious charts and cal- i 
endars, showing the days of the week on which — 
such or such a date will fall, for a period of a 
hundred years, and does many remarkable 
things, which go to prove that some machines P 
are in better order than others. z 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
SONG. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Sing to me loud and high 

When my heart is light and gay, 
When the shadows before my footsteps fly, 
When an alien to my breast is a sigh, 

And life is a summer day ; 
For though I be happy, thy song can bring 
A happier flight to the hour's swift wing. 


Sing to me soft and low 

When I muse on the days long past— 
When my fickle heart beats muffied and slow, 
As my wayward fancies backward go, 

And my thoughts have a sombre cast ; 
For though I be sad, yet thy song shall be 
A sad, sweet pleasure forever to me. 


And sing me sweet songs of love, . 
Through the dreary winter day ; 
Though skies be leaden and cold above, 
And the chilling tempests around us rove, 
Thou shalt make me happy alway ; 
For thy song, dear warbler, hath still the power, 
With its sunshine, to brighten the darkest hour. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


MICKLE-MOUTHED MEG. 


BY T. C. SPAULDING. 


Tne feuds of the Scottish clans are a proverb- 
ial part and parcel of the history of Scotland. 
When not at war with England, the Scotch have 
delighted to pick some petty quarrel with each 
other, and the occasion has often been too trifling 
to mention in history, while the consequences 
have often risen to matters of deep, and some- 
times fatal importance: But underneath all this, 
some comic characteristic of the nation has peeped 
out—some ill-concealed craft or cunning, or 
close-handed thrift, indicative of the canny 
Scotsman, and which belong to no other people 
in such excess as to those of the “‘ Border.” 

One of these feuds, now existing only in tradi- 
tionary lore, lay between the Scotts and Mur- 
rays ; and, at one time, it seemed only too prob- 
able that the representative of the former clan 
would meet a disgraceful death at the hands of 
the chief of the latter. 

Sir Gideon Murray, the Laird of Elibank, was 
a chosen favorite of King James VI., who atter- 
wards bestowed upon him the office of deputy 
treasurer of Scotland. The Laird was an honest, 
upright man, but subject to fits of passion which, 
however, seldom lasted long, and, in the end, 
rarely did anybody any harm. His wife was a 
careful, pains-taking woman, a good wife and 
mother, and, in her youth, must have been es- 
teemed a fair specimen of Scotch beauty. At 
the age of fifty, the time of which we write, she 
was still bright and blooming, her fair, yellowish 
hair still untouched by the frosts of time, and her 
good-natured smile displaying teeth of the pur- 
est white, without thanke to the dentist, even had 
his art flourished at that period. 

The good dame was very fond of brilliant col- 
ors, and besides the endless variety of tartans 
with which she decked herself—wearing not only 
her husband’s colors, but those of her mother’s 
family and of her own maiden name, she en- 
hanced the effect by numberless pink, bright red 
or corn-colored cap-ribbons; so that the good 
gentlewoman gave the appearance of a flower- 
garden. 

Good looking as the Lady of Elibank incon- 
testably was, no one could say as much for the 
three daughters, who were the sole heirs of Sir 
Gideon, all his sons having, to his great disap- 
pointment, died in infancy. We may, however, 
except one as being tolerably pretty. Of these 
daughters, Ailie, the eldest, was a red-haired, 
freckle-faced lassie, large and awkward, with the 
dullest of all blue eyes, “like pewter buttons 
drappit in a crock o’ white butter,”’ the lads said. 

The second, Jean, was a prim, bony old-maid- 
ish woman, still and quiet, hardly speaking the 
day through, except to warn her sisters that they 
were talking too loudly. 

The third, Margaret, was remarkable only for 
having a very wide mouth, the rest of her face 
being rather pretty, and her brown hair and full 
gray eyes absolutely handsome. But her unfor- 
tanate mouth obtained for her the unenviable 
sobriquet of “ Mickle-Mouthed Meg,” all over 
Elibank Town, and indeed wherever the Laird 


* and his family were known. No one was more 


sensible of her looks than Meg herself. She de 
clared that she was afraid to gape, or even sing, 
lest her head should be divided into two parts— 
and she often expressed a hope that in heaven 


she would not be recognized by her mouth. 
This sunny disposition was everything to the 
Murray family. It softened the asperities of 
poor Jean, whose youth had suffered a sad disap- 
pointment, and it made amends by its kindness 
for the thoughtless and awkward rudeness of 
Ailie. It covered over the absurdities of Lady 
Murray’s costume, and it was more than an even 
match for the Laird’s passionate temper ; subdu- 
ing it by softness only, as the horse tamer rules 
his fiery subjects. Yet the good and amiable 
Scottish maiden was invariably called by her 
uninviting nickname, and the young Lairds 
never toasted the neighboring beauties without 
bringing in Mickle-Mouthed Meg as a foil to 
the loveliness of their own charmers. 

Meg had her own admirers. The gardener’s 
lame boy, from his arm-chair by the window, 
and his little table loaded with books and pic- 
tures, cakes and fruits, the gift of Margaret Mur- 
ray, never failed to hail her coming as that of his 
guardian angel ; and old, decrepit Sawny Mac- 
intire, the schoolmaster of Elibank when Sir 
Gideon was a young man, could never be made 
to think that Meg was not a perfect beauty ; and 
when he had exhausted every old Latin epithet 
upon the child of his former pupil, and the youths 
continued to laugh disdaintally at the amplitude 
of her mouth, Sawny would say, “ Hech, sirs ! 
but the lassie’s heart is as muckle as a haill regi- 
ment of such as your ain.” 

Meg had just entered her twenty-fifth year, 
when her father came home suddenly from the 
next town, where he had been on business, and 
alarmed the family with the news that he had 
heard. Young William Scott, the son of Scott 
of Harden, was already making large incursions 
upon lands belonging to the Laird of Elibank, 
and his depredations were made in open defiance 
of all law, and in a manner worthy of the most 
lawless freebooter ; at least such was the story 
heard by the Laird, and by him believed true. 


To sound the alarm among the Laird’s retain- 
ers, to summon the whole clan of Murray, and 
to defeat the marauders through superior force, 
was the old knight’seasy task. Another seemed 
coming upon him to execute, which, after the 
heat of passion and the flush of victory should 
be over, would perhaps load his whole life with 
unavailing remorse. 

Young Scott of Harden was taken prisoner 
and brought to Elibank Town, where he was 
confined in a room in Sir Gideon’s own castle, 
until lawfal measures could be taken to punish 
him. Having deposited his prisoner in safety, 
the Knight of Elibank betook himself to the 
presence of his lady, to report his deeds of mar- 
tial prowess in rescuing a flock of sheep from the 
clutches of the borderers. 

Magnificent, in a new head-dress, decorated 
with purple thistles and enormous white lilies, 
Lady Murray heard her husband’s boast of his 
warlike deeds, and congratulated him warmly 
upon preserving his mutton from the mouths for 
which it was never intended to supply. Still, 
she knew Scott of Harden, and she could not 
help feeling sorry that so fine a young man 
should have been mixed up with such an affair. 

“ What are ye gaen to do wi’ him, Elibank ¢” 
she asked. 

“Do wi’ him?” asked the Laird, with an ex- 
pression more nearly resembling scorn than she 
had ever seen him wear. “Dowi’him? What 
he deserves—I took him, red hand, in the very 
act of violence and plunder. I will bring him 
to the gallows where he belongs ; and I wish his 
whole train had but one neck, so that I could 
stretch them all at once.” 

“ Hoot, na,’ Elibank—that is no so wise as ye 
are betimes. Scott of Harden is a winsome 
young Laird. Would ye hang such as he, when 
ye ha’ three ill-faured dochters in the house ¢” 

The Laird looked at his wife with a half-angry, 
half-foolish look. 

“You were ever quicker to think of anything 
than I, Grizel,” he said, softening down at the 
new aspect of things that presented itself through 
her words. “You are right,” he continued, 
after a pause, in which he seemed to be weighing 
the question of having a border thief, as he had 
called the young Scott, for a son-in-law; “ you 
are right, Grizel, my bonny woman; he shall 
take Mickle-Mouthed Meg for his wife, or strap 
for it. Meg is not so well-favored as her mother, 
but she is far too good for Scott of Harden.” 

And the Laird of Elibank actually went to his 
prisoner and offered him life and liberty and the 
hand of his daughter. 

Scott of Harden had too often heard the three 
Elibank damsels made the subject of mirth 


among the young Lairds of his acquaintance, to 
relish the thoughts of marrying one of them, and 
being thereby subjeet to such ridicule as he knew 
must attach to him, and he quietly rejected Sir 
Gideon’s proposal, in as few words as possible. 

The Laird of Elibank was powerful in his posi- 
tion of favorite at court—the prisoner had his 
life at his option, and he obstinately refused to 
profit by it. So—on a day when all nature 
seemed to rejoice in the glory of its'Creator, when 
sky and sea and earth were all arrayed in beauty, 
and it seemed happiness enough to exist, the 
young and handsome Laird was led out to die. 
An ugly, creeping sensation came over him, as 
he, in imagination, felt the rope about his neck, 
but he was brave, and had that strong deter- 
mination that is born of obstinacy, and he kept 
on his way, with a Highlander, well armed, 
keeping fast hold of him, on each side, as if they 
expected that a young fellow like him might in- 
stinctively use his limbs to be up and away over 
the mountains. 

Young Harden had no such thought. Just 
before they reached the public square, where the 
hateful gibbet was erected, the procession had to 
pass the Castle of Elibank, as Sir Gideon loved 
to designate the old hall ia which his ancestors 
had lived two centuries ago. It had a tower and 
parapet, it is true, and the knight loved to keep 
a horde of retainers, but his mansion hardly ar- 
rived to the dignity of castellated grandeur, and 
its general designation was simply Elibank Hall. 
Past Elibank Hall, therefore, the dismal troop 
wended its slow march. The prisoner involun- 
tarily cast his eyes upward, when close upon it, 
and in a moment the tide of feeling in his whole 
being rushed lifeward. 

Ata window of Elibank Hall, at the upper 
portion of the house, sat a lady, whose repeated 
applications of her handkerchief to her eyes, be- 
trayed that she was weeping. She seemed to 
have gone up thither to escape observation, the 
lower windows and balconies of the house being 
crowded with people assembled to see the win- 
some Laird of Harden dragged to execution. 
Far above these thronging witnesses, the prison- 
er’s eye was raised, and his glance took in a 
form and face that but for a single fault, would 
have been considered perfect. Gentleness and 
goodness sat enthroned in the face, and the 
throat, neck and shoulders were such as a sculp- 
tor might delight in copying. Only the mouth 
was too wide, but the lips were full, rich and 
rose-red, and it was redeemed from ugliness by 
the beautiful expression of mute sorrow that lin- 
gered around it. 

At such a moment, this expression of sym- 
pathy was more and dearer to him who was 
about to lay down his life, than the most perfect 
beauty that the world ever saw. A moment 
more, and their eyes met. As if entirely aban- 
doned to her feelings, the lady at the window 
suddenly rose, leaned from the narrow sill, and 
stretched out her arms as if entreating him to 
come back to life and to her. Impelled by a 
sentiment unknown before, the prisoner threw up 
his white, emaciated hands towards her, as if 
answering her signal. 

Before the procession had half gone by, Mar- 
garet Murray was in her father’s library, whither 
he had gone to remain alone until the sad scene 
should be over. Already he had buried every 
particle of enmity against the poor youth. Al- 
ready he would have given worlds to hold him 
back to life. To weigh this young man’s exis- 
tence—his bright, free, glad life against that of a 
few sheep! He felt that he was guilty.of mur- 
der, and when poor Meg came in with streaming 
eyes, and knelt at his feet, begging him to go to 
him once more for her sake, he could not refuse 
to heed her. . 

Sir Gideon was large and unwieldy, and the 
morning was warm. He hurried as fast as possi- 
ble, the streams of perspiration on his face attest- 
ing to his exertions. Meg watched him, and her 
heart failed her. She knew the hour that was to 
witness the fatal deed, and it only wanted a few 
minutes. 

Would he get there in time? O, the agony 
of a moment on which the life of a human being 
turns! Her father was scarcely out of sight 
when the hour struck from the tower of Elibank 
Kirk. 

“Too late! too late!” cried poor Margaret ; 
and she went back to her chamber, to avoid see- 
ing any of the curious multitude who, on account 
of her father’s connection with the affair, had 
congregated at Elibank Hall. 

Weeping and fatigue—for Margaret had not 
rested for a whole week, so excited had she 


been—had worn her down so that the last straw 
was only needed to put the finishing stroke to - 
her life. Fortunately, she fainted, and forgot in 
insensibility the trial she had undergone. 

She awoke with father, mother and sisters 
around her bed, each striving to do something 
for her recovery. Even the precise Jean had 
been weeping, and Margaret thought it was per- 
haps as much for the poor young Laird’s death 
as for herself, that Jean wept. She wondered to 
see her father look so calm, and he with a man’s 
death resting upon his conscience which she 
thought no legal sophistry could ever smooth 
over. 

But she had revived, was pre to brave 
the worst news she could hear, and which it would 
seem that all were unwilling to tell her—for, one 
by one, they all slipped out and left her alone 
with her father. 

“Poor lassie!” said he, more tenderly than ke 
was wont to speak to his children, “it has been 
hard upon you to bear this. I only did what I 
thought was right, and you must try to forgive 
me for the shame I brought upon you in being 
refused—” 

“Say no more abont it, father. I would have 
been glad indeed to have purchased that young 
man’s life at the expense of tenfold the disap- 
pointment or shame as you call it. I donot call 
it so; for surely any man has a right to refuse a 
hamely, ill-looking lassie as your Maggie, with 
her thick lips and wide mouth. But O, father ! 
you will, I fear, see this day’s sad sight forever 
before you. I am fain to shut my ain een lest I 
should see him before me. And, father, he was 
a man well worth looking at and saving. It was 
hard to see him going to his death, but O, father, 
I pity you more than I do him.” 

“When you have said your say, just leave off, 
will you, Meg? You are evidently a little wan- 
dering in your wits, and as there is a doctor in 
the next room, I think I will call him in.” 

He rose and went out before she could remon- 
strate; and when he returned, he brought in a 
gentleman who, in the dusk of the twilight hour, 
which had now approached, she did not recognize. 

“ This is the person who called forth your tears 
to-day, lassie,” said the Laird of Elibank, rough- 
ly, but not unkindly. “ He may do more tw- 
wards your recovery than I can, so I will leave 
you together.” And looking steadily through 
the gathering gloom, Margaret saw that the 
figure which stood beside her couch was the same 
that had walked between the two Highland 
guards in that sad procession of the morning. 

What passed between them is one of the se- 
crets of the past; but one thing we know, that 
the Laird of Harden and Margaret Murray were 
married in Elibank Kirk as soon as the bans had 
been published the usual time. Farther, too, we 
know that the marriage proved happy beyond 
the ordinary lot of mortals. 

What was better than all, was that the long- 
cherished feud between the Scotts and Murrays 
was entirely at an end from this time. The 
father and son-in-law became fast friends, and 
such was the confidence which the Laird ot El- 
ibank placed in Scott of Harden, that when he 
was obliged to leave Scotland, he left him in the 
management of all his affairs. 

Acting as his representative, too, he carried 
five handred of the clan of Scott to the assist- 
ance of Johnstone at the bloody battle of Dryffe 
Sands. 

As the Lady of Harden, Margaret Murray was 
soon unknown by the title which fools had given 
her. The full red lips always disclosed the 
sweetest of smiles ; and her husband, proud of 
her sterling worth and virtue, and feelingly alive 
to the love which she had conceived for him on 
what he once considered his death-hour, never 
ceased to repay that love by an affection as fond 
and tender as her own ;—affection such as 
stretches pigmies into height, and shortens giants 
into ordinary mortals, and converts the homeliest 
face into the face of an angel. 


> 


ANGRY LETTERS. 


An angry letter, especially if the writer be 
well loved, is so much fiercer than any 
speech, so much more unendurable! There the 
words remain scorching—not to be explained 
away, not to be atoned for by a kiss—not to he 
softened down by the word of love that may fol- 
low so quickly upon spoken anger. Heaven de- 
fend me from angry foceere | they should never 
be written except to school-boys or men at col- 
lege, and not o' to them, if they be any way 
tender-hearted ; this at least should be a rule 
through the letter-writing world : that no 
letter be posted till four 
have elapsed since it was written.— Zhe Bertrams. 
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A NEW ENGLAND FAMILY. 

The accompanying engraving affords a glimpse 
of a domestic interior such as exist by tens of 
thousands in our happy New England. It is a 
simple abode, plainly furnished, but it holds 
treasures which all the gold in the universe could 
not purchase. The futher, with his wife and 
three children, growing up in intelligence, virtue 
and happiness, with an infant bud of promise to 
complete the charmed circle, envies not a mon- 


arch on his throne. It is true that he may have 
to toil and fare hardly, but from the earth he 
gathers the priceless boon of health, and for the 
privations, they are cheerfully borne, since they 
ensure the I-being of his little flock. The 
dreams of such aman are sweet. To such a 
man we may look for true patriotism and love of 
country. Itis such men who have most at stake, 
who, in the hour of public peril, are among the 
foremost to defend the right. It is from such 


happy homes as we have delineated that men 
have gone forth to battle when the foe was at the 
. Domestic happiness makes heroes and 
men. Nowhere ix home so cherished, so 
loved, so revered, nowhere has it brighter associ- 
ations than in Americ, whcre every man who 
enjoys health and is industrious, ean create such 
an —— for himself and his, and where there 
are whole towns and villages with not a single 
dwelling offensive to the eye. 


TEMPERANCE. 

Sully, the great statesman of France, always 
kept up at table the er to which he had 
been. accustomed in early life in the army. His 
meals consisted of a few dishes, dressed im the 
plainest and most simple manner. The courtiers 
o'ten reproached him with the simplicity of his 
table, and he would reply, .‘‘ If the guests are 


men of sense, there is sufficient for them ; if they . 
are not, I can dispense with their company.” 
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62 BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Port's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) - 
VIOLET. 


BY LUCY J. SAWYER. 


How now, my pretty violet, 
Droop not thy tender head, 
I would not harm thee. flowret dear, 
So very sweet you now appear, 
While on the green turf spread. 


0, thou art pretty! blue and white 
Spread on the bank so green ; 
Spread out upon the bank below, 
O, very sweet you seem just now, 

‘With tufts of grass between. 


I love to see thee, violet, ‘ 
Beneath a shady tree, 

O, yes! I much do love thee there, 

Thou seem’st so clear, so bright, so fair, - 
So modest and so free. 


YEOMANRY. 


Til fares the land to hestening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men my A 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may 
A breath can make them as a breath bas made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride 
When once destroyed, can never be su) 

GOLDSMITH. 


Tow little do they see what is, who frame 
Their hasty judgments upon that which seems. 


Gitor’s Easy Chair. 


GOssIP WITH THE READER. 

— European affairs continue, in the dearth of striking 
domestic events, to monopolize the newapapers and con- 
versation in social circles. Almost every one has some 
theory of his own, but in the complication of political 
interests, prophesying is a futile oceupation. The duty 
of a journalist seems to be reduced to watching, record- 
ing, and commenting on events, and they are so many 
and of such magnitude that there is no call for specula- 
tion. The old world, however, seems on the eve of a 
general convulsion, and the prospect of the war being 
confined to Italy appears less flattering than it did but a 
short time since. The declaration of Napoleon I. that 
“ Europe must be ploughed with the sword,” seems in a 
fair way of being carried out. Czar and kaiser, king and 
emperor may soon be mixed up in a general melee. and 
out of the chaos of elements there may rise, towering 
far above the crowned heads, the Proriz. The fires of 
contending potentates may kindle a flame on the altar of 


will be first at last, having been last at first...,..An 
on 


were really afraid that the Fourth of July orators had 
used up all the American eagle. Every one sported a 


the old legend, “ God hes given it to me! wo to him who 
touches it!” The circle of the crown is said to have 
been made of the nails used in the crucifixion. It is 


atrocious joke of the year appeared in the Boston Tran- 
script of a late date, hypecritically prefaced ‘‘ Too Bad.” 
The editor says:—A gentleman from London, who bas 
been pursuing his icthy ological studies on the rocks near 
Oohaseet for some days past, looked into our office this 
morning and asked us “‘ whether the taut ‘og is any rela- 
tion to the learned pig !”......A letter-writer speaks of 
the comparative simplicity of ladies’ dress at Paris, and 
says: “They avoid selecting that style of goods which 
the French clerks say ‘are manufactured expressly for 
the American market. for the taste of the French forbids 
so much exterior extravagance in brilliant colors.’” A 
farce was recently written expressly to ridicule Jes toil- 
ettes tapageuscs (stunning dresses). ..... Marie Aycard 
lately died in Paris—quite a noted writer. We dare say 
meny of our readers fancy that Mary Aycard was a wo- 
man. Not at all, he was a heavily-bearded native of 
Marseilles. It is by no means for to 
be named Mary...... Charles John Anderson, the African 
traveller, writes home an account of his adventures in 
hunting elephants. In one of his letters, he says: “‘ The 
more I see of these stupendous animals, the more I am 
surprised. I should very much like to know the real 
strength of a full.grown male; it must be something al- 
most incredible. Nothing gives a person a better idea of 
their etupendous péwers than a day's walk through one 
of their favorite haunts. There may be seen whole tracts 
of forest laid prostrate, and such trees sometimes! The 
trees, which are for the most part of a brittle nature, are 
usually broken short off by the beasts; but when they 
meet with a tree that seems to them too tough to spap 
at once, up it goes, root and all. If they can do this in 
mere play, or for the sake of feeding on the b hes, 


paroxyst: of rage?”...... Quite an alarming affair took 
place at Meerut in India a few weeks ago. A serious dis- 
affection took place in the English artillery and cavalry 
at that station. The soldiers were indignant at having 
been transferred from the service of the East India Com- 
pany to that of the queen without their knowledge or 
consent. Some anxiety is felt as to what the Sikhs will 
do in “consequence. It is evident that the troubles in 


suite will not come to the United States before autumn 
or the following spring, and the Mississippi will wait 
there for them. How that ambassador will be run after 
and lionized! We pity his prospects. ..... The late Prince 
de Metternich was proprietor of the chateau and vine- 
yards of Johannisberg. This fine estate was given to him 
in 1816 by the Emperor Francis II., on condition that he 
should every year send a tenth pert of the produce of 
the vines to the imperial cellars. ..... The Saco Democrat 
was enterprising enough to publish a map of the seat of 
war, prepared expressly for its columns. This, says the 
Bath Times, is all very creditable; but, unfortunately, 
since the map was prepared, the allies have driven the 
Austrians quite beyond the limits laid down in the en- 
graving—so that the “seat of war” does not appear at 
all...... The navy department has made a discovery of 
the manner in which liquor is smuggled by ships’ crews 
on board ships. Bread is made into regular ship loaves, 
inside of which are tin cans, holding about a pint, filled 
with liquor. The last Pacific mail brought one of these 
boxes filled with bread, inside of which is a can filled 
with whiskey...... Baden-Baden is filling up rapidly. 
The Russians and Americans are favorably noticed for 
the taste which they display. The Princess of Prussia is 
there, and among those who have purchased new villas are 
the Russian Princes Menchikoff and Radzivill...... At 
the commencement of the present year but forty-five 
widows who were wives of revolutionary soldiers before 
the termination of the war remained...... Numbers of 
families in Genoa have relations with Garibaldi, and 
knowing that wherever danger is most rife he is sure to 
be found, are naturally in great suspense. A letter 
writer knows of one lad, Casanolli, heir to two millions 
of franes (£80,000), a colossal fortune in Italy, who, 
though only 17, is serving as a private in the Cacciatori 
degli Alpi; thus the corps is designated...... Earth- 
quakes are so common and frequent in Japan, that but 
little notice is taken of them. They have caused no 
great damage since the great earthquake which destroyed 
80 many lives in Jeddo a few yearsago. In other words, 
they are now great shakes ”...... Garibaldi has 
three children, a son of twenty-one, who fights like a 
lion, and is with his father, a boy of fourteen at school 
in London, and « girl, Theresa, in charge of a friend in 
Genoa. His wife and infant child died on the retreat 
from Rome ia 1849, and were buried in a gorge of the 
Apennines. 


Loreign Iutelligence. 


Matters in General. 

Successive arrivals from Europe continue to bring us 
details of the terrible battle of June 24th, on the Mincio, 
where the Austrians turned to bay and assumed the de- 
fensive, after weeks of fighting and retreating. Time 
only brings out the truth respecting the details of these 
awful scenes of strife, so that even yet we are ignorant 
of the exact losses on either side. But it was a glorious 
victory of the allies, admitted by the defeated Austrians. 
The losses of the victors were very severe. The.end of 
the Italian war is mot yet, and the possibility of its ex- 
tending over Europe ie contemplated with alarm.—Aus- 
trian reserves are being poured into Italy, and French 
reinforcements are burried towards the quadrangle, 
where the oppressors of Italy are making their last des- 
perate stand nearly encircled by the most splendid army 
that ever took the field.—The Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pany had issued their prospectus, inviting subscriptions 
to the new capital of £600,000 on the terms already made 
public. The directors pledge themselves to enter into 
mo contract without seeking the advice of the highest 
scientific and practical authorities of England and Ameri- 
ca.—The Gazette of France says that preparations are 
making to get together within two months a force of 
450,000 men.—Napoieon I. said at St. Helena, on the 12th 
of June, 1816: “ We must fight again for the free navi- 
gation of the seas;” and Louis Napoleon's confidential 
friend, M. Emile Girardin, says, in his pamphlet, La 
Guerre, “ An alliance between Russia and France might 
at present be easily obtained on the simple principles of 
letting France have the Rhine and Russia part of the 
Mediterranean.” 


The Dictatorship of Italy. 

The Moniteur contains a note explaining the nature of 
the dictatorehip offered by the whole of Italy to the King 
of Sardipia. It is a false conclusion that Piedmont, with- 
out consulting the wishes of the different peoples or the 
great powers, reckons on uniting the whole of Italy ina 
single State. Such conjectures have no foundation. The 
different peoples. whether delivered, or abandoned, desire 
to make cause against Austria. With this io- 
tention they have placed themselves under the protection 
of the king, but the dictatorship is purely a temporary 
power, which, while uniting the common forces in the 
same hands, in no way presages conbination for the 
future. 


French Losses. 

The French, it is now admitted, suffered more severely 
in the late battles than was at the time acknowledged. 
The Moniteur confesses to a loss double what was alleged ; 
and in order that these statements may not be questioned 
or published to the disadvantage of the government, all 
papers are prohibited from copying the details in the 
Moniteur. The dread of publicity seems to haunt Louis 
Napoleon. The Austrians are really less fastidious; and 


Garibaldi’s Men. 

A little bag containing a shirt, and perhaps a pair of 
socks, is the only baggage which officers or men have. 
They make war aecording to the late Sir Charles Napier's 
ideas. They have good beots, with leather gaiters up to 
the middie of the legs; the trousers, rather loose, are 
stuck into the gaiters; a short tunic of light gray linen, 
and over it a gray coat reaching down to the knees, a 
light cap, and the rifle complete the accoutrement. 
There is no difference in this respect between officers and 
soldiers. If, as is natural after their fajguing marches, 
things are worn out, the inhabitants of the first town 
in which they appear give of their own free will ten 
times more than they want. The troops have thus such 
plenty that government never even thinks of supplying 
any of their wants. 


The Archbishop of Paris. 

The breach between the archbishop of Paris and the 
court is regarded as certain. His highness is said to have 
given the request to officiate at the Te Deum for Magenta 
an avswer to which there was no reply possible. “I 
cannot join in thanksgiving for the murder of 15,000 
human beings, nor raisea hymn of joy founded upon 
the pain and misery of others. But I will sing a De Pro- 
fundis and Requiem for the souls of the departed with 
the greatest peasure.”’ 


Leopold of Belgium. 

The king of the Belgians, lately a visitor to his niece in 
Buckingham Palace, is indirectly connected with Francis 
Joseph, for his son is the husband of a princess of the 
House of Hapsburg. King Leopold is a discreet, expe- 
rienced, and wise man; and, although he is no more than 
other people, exempt from family and personal influence, 
his opinion on the present state of affuirs is worth having, 
and the queen received it willingly. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


New York: Delisser & Procter. 18mo. 
pp- ° 

valuable volume of the Household Library ” 
consists of two parts; the firet containing Professor Mas- 
son's life of Milton; the second, Macaulay’s brilliant and 
masterly essay on his us and character, the whole 
making a satisfactory phy, which should be in the 
hands of every lover English literature. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


New Mousic.—J. R. Miller, 229 Washington Street, has 
published Anna’s song, nes of Happiness,’ from 
George F. Root’s popular operatic cantata, the “ Hay- 
makers,’ with colored vignette title-page. Oliver Ditson 
& Co, 277 Washington Street, have published ‘‘ Fen 
Follett,” as ed by the Germania Musical Society ; 
** The Captain,” as eung by Mrs. W. F. Florence; “ Bon- 
nie Allene,”’ as sung by Morris Brothers, Pell and Trow- 
bridge's Minstrels, written and composed by T. Brigham 
Bishop; L’Ara 0 L’Avello, aria,”’ from Verdi's opera of 
Guiseppe Verdi. 


Mosaics. By the author of “Salad for the Solitary.” 
New York: Charles Scribner. 12mo. pp. 420. 1859. 


“ Salad for the Solitary ” has already become a favorite 
work and will always remain so—‘‘ Mosaics” is destined 
to hold a place beside it. It is the result of an extensive 
course of curious reading, the fruit of a highly cultivated 
and genial mind and taste, and addresses itaelf to all 
scholarly refined readers. The titles of these essays, 
* Author-Craft,” “‘ Youth and Age,” the “ Human Face 
Divine,” “ingle Blessedness,” “ Origin of Velebrated 
Books,” are seductive and give promise of the rare feast 
of reason they furnish forth. ‘ Mosaics” disarms criti- 
cism and appeals triumphantly to the head and heart of 
the reader. For sale by Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


Tus Harmony. By B. F. Baxer and W. Pzr- 
Kins. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


Professor Baker has been long and widely known as a 
successful teacher of masic and the author of many val- 
uable musical works. Very few compilations have come 
under our notice which show the fruits of so much care 
and industry as this. It contains, to be sure, all the 
well-known tunes which bave been consecrated by gen- 

—and without which no collec- 
be acceptable—but the number of 
new tunes is aleo quite large, and many of them are 
noticeable for their easy and effective style of melody, 
and for the grace and learning éxhibited in their harmo- 
nies The book is furthermore especially valuable for the 
numerous and really excellent anthems, sentences and 
motetts which it contains. Every chorister knows that 
to keep up an interest and discipline among his ringers, 
it is necessary to give them constant variety in this de- 
partment; and for this purp we fidently recom- 
mend the Choral Harmony. We hope our musical read- 
ers throughout the country will give this work a trial. 
The price and other particulars may be learped from the 
advertisement of the publishers in another column. 


LAWSON’S 
NERVOUS CURATIVE AND NERVE TONIC. 


Some months since, the proprietor of this preparation 
discovered the wonderful properties of the ingredient of 
which it is combined in suitable proportions. The al- 
most instantaneous relief it afforded in nervous affections 
induced him to piace it in the hands of his friends and 
neighbors of this city who were thus afflicted, whether it 
assumed the type of neuralgia, or other and minor forms 
of the same nervous affection. The results were surpris- 
ing, and through their representations Mr. Lawson has 
been induced to offer the Curative to the public. That it 

an efficacy greatly superior to any other prepar- 
ation for the same purpose, with which we are acquainted, 
we can testify from actual observation. We have wit- 
nessed the effects it has produced in effecting permanent 
cures of this terrible disease. We know instances where 
individuals for years afflicted have been permanently re- 
stored to health by its use. This information is eqmally 
shared by the community around us. 

The parties who have been thus benefited are well 
known as amongst our most respectable citizens. They 
will be in most cases the readers of this article, and 
will testify to the correctness of our statements Mr. 
Lawson, the proprietor, has for many years been a resi- 
dent among us, and is known as one of our most promi- 
nent business men. His references to the value of his 
Nervous Curative are also persons well known to us as 
citizens of standing and integrity, in whose statements 
implicit confidence may be placed, and their testimony 
may be taken as conclusive evidence of the estimation io 
which Mr. Lawson’s remedy is beld at home. Here it 
has already attained that position that requires no re- 
commendation. Having stood the test of trial here, we 
can with safety and do recommend with entire confidence 
its use elsewhere by all who may be in any manner 
afflicted by any form of nervous disease, as the most 

fticaci remedy of which we have any knowledge.— 


if he were wise, he would certainly 1 nothing. If 
successful, the announcement of victory would give new 


etc., of the prostrate trees, what will they not effect in a 


trength. If he failed, a candid statement would set him 
right with the public, and prevent exaggeration of loss. 


Lowell Journal and Courier, June 17, 1859. 

For sale by M. 8S. BURR & Co , General its for the 
United States, the Canadas and British aces, to 
whom all orders should be 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A New and Valuable Collection of 
Church Music, entitled 


THE CHORAL HARMONY, 


By B. F. BAKER and W. O. PERKINS. 


In the preparation of this work, the Editors have had 
three objects constantly in view: first, to present music 
of a high order, appropriate to the worship of all Chris- 
tian denominations; secondly, to combine simplicity 
with true musical effect; and thirdly, to select music 
that will harmonize with the sentiment of the various 
hymns now in common use. 

The introductory portion of this work contains a full 
and carefully prepared treatise on the elementary prin- 
ciples of music, together with pleasing, appropriate, and 
progressive Exercises for Classes and Schools. The col- 
lection of HYMN TUNES comprises a por ae choice 
of the old and favorite pieces, together with original com- 
positions of great variety, freshness, and beauty. The 
Anthems, Motetts, and Sentences are designed to supply 
fully the varied wants of choirs. ; 

The variety of music is greater in this work than in 
any similar one known to the Editors; by which is meant 
the real variety, not the mere number of tunes, but the 
diversity of style—the different emotions expressed by the 
music, from the jubilant Allegro, the deep Maestoso of 
the Choral, to the soothing Cantabile, and the tender 
Andante. 

In the department of Anthems, hymas for various 
occasions, and short pieces for voluntaries before and 
after service, 


“THE CHORAL HARMONY,” 


it is believed, will be eminently useful and practical, 
and present features of unusual interest. 

The hymn tunes for men’s voices will be found useful 
in college choirs, as well as in the Masonic institution, 
and such other meetings, where soprano voices are not 
available. 

In brief, the characteristics which distinguish this 
book are: Ist, The naturalness both of melody and har- 
mony. 2d, The just expression of a deeper musical 
thought and feeling than is ordinarily found in modern 
tunes. 3d, The logical treatment of themes, or the care- 
ful regard paid to the relations of subject and answer—a 
matter hitherto generally neglected, but which in the 
present advanced state of musical culture cannot fail to 
be appreciated. 

Those tunes to which the author's name is not given, 
with the exception of the old familiar tunes, are compo- 
sitions or arrangements by the senior editor, whose long 
and successful experience is a guarantee that nothing 
will be wanting in the present work. 

PRICE, 88 PER DOZEN. 


On the receipt of fifty cents in postage stamps, the 
Publishers will send a copy of the Choral Harmony for 
examination to any address in the United States, post 
paid. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
18 Winter Street, Boston. 
NAMES CUT IN STENCIL PLATES, IN ~ 
German Gert, Roman « 


Lilley. 


and the BEST INDELIBLE INK for marking clothing, 
etc., without sizing, at 


METCALF’S STENCIL ROOMS, 
No. 45 I-2 Salem St., Boston. 
0>> Business Plates, Steel Stamps and Brands made to 
order. Brass Alphabets, Indelible Ink, Type, Thin Breas 
and Stencil Stock, wholesale and retail, Pilates for cloth- 
ing cut in a few minutes at any time. e4w4t june25 


COMPLETE, AT 75 CTS, EACH, 
New and elegant octavo edition of Handel's Oratorio, 
“Tue Messian.” Price, 75 cents. In crimson cloth, 
$125. Also, Haydn's “‘Creation” at the same very 
low prices. 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & Ce., 
277 WASHINGTON STREET. 
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4 Liberty, and in our day, the promise of the first French 
_G revolution, 8 promise buried in carnage and anarchy, 
may be redeemed. .... . Strolling along Washington Street | 
% the other day, we met « bevy of Indian girls quite good- 
; looking enough to be ranked as forest-belles. But alas! 
their erect and lithe figures were hidden and stultified 
by sets of the most prodigious hoops that ever usurped 
but war-whoops. ..... Notwithstanding the war in Lom- 
i bardy, we see no diminution in the number of itinerant 
‘ Italian musicians and plaster image-venders. It is very | 
if clear that these professors of the fine arts care very little 
_ whether Italians or Austsiens rule the land of sardines 
and Lombardy poplers......Mr. Ten Broek has been 
winning money with Prioress in England. That mare 
| 
- } the Hudson River. We are very glad of it, for we 
few pin-feathers at least......T%he Austrians have hidden | 
| the famous iron crown of Lombardy, to which is attached 
vg covered externally with gold and jewels The most | — 
Ag 
i . 
| 
| 
| 
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Teams ror Anvertisine.— Tieenty-five cents 


the period of their — as our large 
fiom noting. 


No. 22 Win! 
MRS. PARTINGTON'S NEW BOOK. 


READY ABOUT JULY 20th, 


KNITTING WORK: 
A WEB OF MANY TEXTURES. 


By B. P. SHILLABER, (Mas. Partinoton.) 


HE Publishers take pl in ing a pew 

volume from this popular author, whose name for 
wit and humor, conveying truth and instruction, is a 
household word. Over 30,000 copies of her pre- 
vious work, published some five years since, were sold in 
& short time after its issue ; since then the old dame has 
been gaining in popularity, while a interest has 
been manifested in “Ike,” as he has developed himself 
under Mrs. Partington’s m ment. 

The Publishers expect that this book will be the most 
popular of the summer issues. It will be published in 
elegant style, and illustrated by the well-known and 
popular artist, AUGUSTUS HOPPIN. 


Prominent among the illustrations are 
Ike, a Pugilist, 
The Partington Family, 
Mrs. Partington Criticizing Miss Wiggles, 
Ike Burlesquing Hoops. 
And many others, — none one Hoppin could have 


Sam Slick has run hisrace. Mrs Partington now is the 
American humorist,—original, genial, laughable, and not 
uninstructive. We wish it to be understood that ‘“ Ike” 
is included in these remarks. No one should buy the 
book who thioks it sinful tolaugh.— Henry Ward Beecher, 
in N. Y. Independent. 


A regular Yankee institution is Mrs. Partington, and 
well deserves the compliment of a book.—N. Y. Tribune. 


BROWN, TAGGARD & CHASE, 
Julyl6 Publishers, Boston. 


THE 


BEST 
PIANOS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WHO HAVE RECEIVED 
38 MEDALS, 
THE FIRST PREMIUMS, 


Over all Competitors in the United States. 
WAREROOMS. 


Neo. 272 Washington Street, Boston. 

Ne. 694 Broadway, New York. 

Ne. 1307 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
(OG It will be observed that a portion of Mrssrs. 

Curceerine & Sons’ extensive factory is illustrated in 

the present number of Ballou's Pictorial. 


BANVARD’S 
GREAT PANORAMA 
Or THE 


HOLY LAND, 


PAINTED ON 100,000 FEET OF 
CANVASS, 
Avd Grand Mechanical Picture of the 


DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM, 
Are now on Exhibition at the 
LOWER MUSIC HALL, 


Every Evening at 8 o’clock, and on 
Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noons at 3 o’clock. 


Price of admission, 25 cents; children 10 cents. 
10> Special arrangements made with Schools. 


BENZOLINE! 


BENZOLINE!! 
BUY A BOTTLE OF BENZOLINE! 


Because it will remove 
GREASE FROM CARPETS. 

Because it will remove 
GREASE FROM WALL PAPER. 

Because it will remove 
GREASE FROM TABLE COVERS. 


B it will 
GREASE FROM DRESSES. 
GREASE FROM HATS. 
. PAINT FROM COATS. 
Becauee it will remove 
STAINS FROM GLOVES. 
Because it will lea 


STAIN BEHIND. 
© Bettie, and is sold 
who WARRANTS it. 


Because it is only 35 Cents 
at 15 Winter Street by 0. P. D 


magazines recei 
Co., 123 Waphington Btrect, Boston, Mass. 


ICK CREAM!!! 
A BOY SIX YEARS OLD 


CAN MAKE 
ICE CREAM IN FOUR MINUTES 


BY USING THE 


NEW FREEZER, 


SOLD BY 


GEORGE LANE, 
29 SCHOOL STREET. 


SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS FREEZER ARE 

1st.—The improved shape of the Beater and Scraper 
makes the cream smooth and light. 

2d.—Its method of scraping off the frozen cream from 
the surface of the cylinder causes the rapid freezing no- 
ticed in this new Freezer. 

3d.—Its simple operation. Any servant can understand 
the way to turn the handle, as it has but one motion. 

4th.—The saving in Ice. As the cylinder does not turn 
in the ice, the packing is not disturbed, consequently it 
does not require to be repacked as all other Freezers 

5th.—Its durability. The tubes being made of Cedar, 
and the hoops galvanized, there can be no wearing out 
for many years. 

(G> All sizes of the above are to be found at the 


KITCHEN FURNISHING STORE 
—or— 
GEORGE LANE, 
29 School Sireet, Boston. 


Who is the Wholesale and Retail Agent for this New 
Freezer in this city. 


There is but one price for them, as follows: 


8 quart..... 50 8 quart.........8500 
(G> Full directions will accom each Freezer, for 
making all the different kinds of , Water fees, 
Lemonade Ices, etc., etc. 


(> Orders per express promptly attended to. 
DON’T FORGET THE NUMBEB. 


GEORGE LANE, 
(Late Brown & Co.,) 
KITCHEN FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 
Ne. 39 School Street, Boston. 


Britannia Ware, Planished and Japanned Tin 
Ware, Hardware, Wooden and Willow 
Ware, Tea Trays Table Cutlery, 

AND A GREAT VARIETY OF 

French, English, German, 
and American Cooking Utensils. 


OOK OF COINS. Fac simile impressions of 1200 
os, with their values. Mailed free for 15 cents. 
H. W. SWETT & Co , 128 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM A. GREENE, 


FINE ART COMMISSION AGENT, 


ROOM No. 21 MERCANTILE BUILDING, 
NO. 16 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 


E will also devote attention to furnishing tasteful 
FRAMES for Drawings, Engravings, 
Photographs, Mirrors. 
” A lot of Fine oe wl just received and on exhibi- 
ion. 
W. A. G. will wait on their resi- 
dences or places of business, if desired 
mayl4 eop3m 


Office hours from 11 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
BOGLE’S WIGS AND HAIR WORK. 
to nature, in and per- 


fect in fit. NONE can equal them. agent for 
the Royal Transparent Parting. 


-BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, 


best and cheapest in the world. Try—be convinced. 
Prices, 60 cents, $1 00, and $1 50. 

ARg you certine is your Hair Turning Gray? 
Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid is the great restorer of Hair,—all 
others are —* on this great discovery. and are sham 
imitations. 25 cents. 50 cents, 75 cents, #1 00, 
and $1 60. | Bold Bold’ by druggists throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 

Proprictor, W. BOGLE, 202 Washing- 
ton S the Mariboro H Hotel. 


Every article for the toilet to be had at "8 
Bazaar. eoply may 
BRONCHITIS, 


ANY prevalent and fatal'y tending diseases are now 
comprehended under the term Bronchitis ;” in 
all of them the membrane of the air-paseages is more or 
less affected. They in sy 
and fatality, | in actually 
bthisis.” The PEKUVIAD SYRUP is si, 
fic in sach cases, and has snatched many 
ture graves. 


end in 
bene- 
prema- 


PERUVIAN SYRUP, 
Or, PROTECTED 


SOLUTION OF PROTOXIDE OF IRON, 
COMBINED. 
The failure of IRON as a remedy 


arisen from the want of such a 
solution of it as shall enter the 
-Jstomach in protexide state, and 
assimilate at once with the blood. 
This want the PERUVIAN SYRUP 
supplies, and in the only form in | 
which it is possible for iron to enter the cireulation. | 
For this reason the Peruvian Syrup often radically 
CURES diseases in which other preparations of iron 
and other medicines have been found to be of no avail. 
Among which are— 


DYSPEPSIA, 


Affections of the Liver, Dropsy, Neuralgia, 
Bronchitis, Incipient Consumption, Bad 
Btate of the Blood, Boils, Carbuncles, 
Scurvy, Piles, Complaints pecu- 
liar to Females, General Debil- 
ity, and all Diseases which 
require a 


Tonic and Alterative Medicine. 


CERTIFICATE OF DR. HAYES. 

It is well known that the medicinal effect of Protox- 
ide of Iron is lost by even a very brief exposure to air, 
and that to maintain a solution of Protoxide of Iron, 
without further oxidation, has been deemed impossible. 

In the Peruvian Syrup, this desirable point is attained 
by COMBINATION IN A WAY BEFORE UNKNOWN; and this so- 
lution may replace all the proto-carbonates, citrates, and 
tartrates of the Materia Medica. 

It is also eminently adapted to take the place of any 
Protoxide of Iron, which physicians have used im scurvy 
or scorbutic attacks, and to meet such cases the Syrup 
should be found in the medicine chest of every ship. 

A. A. HAYES, 
Assayer to the State of Massachusetts. 

16 Boylston Street, Boston. 

The proofs of its efficacy are so numerous, 80 well au- 
_thenticated, and of such peculiar character, that suffer- 
ers cannot reasonably hesitate to receive the proffered aid. 


—The undersigned having ex’ 
effects of the Peruvian ae be 
to recommend it to the attention of the public. 


Rev. John Pierpont, Peter Ha 

Thomas A. Dexter James C. Dann, 

8. H. Kendall, M. D., Samuel May 

Thomas C. Amory, . Thos. Whittemore. 


successful battle with disease, and that all the conquests 
that it gains it will hold.” 

The Rev. Waraex Burton: “I do not hesitate to re- 

commend the Peruvian SyreP to any whose habits ren- 
der them liable to headache, dyspectic complaints, neu- 
ralgia, nervous affections, and debility.” 

The Rev. Antaur B. “Saffering much from 
intense nervous b 
strength, I failed to obtain any relief until I tried the 
Peruvian Syrup, since which I have been much stronger, 
and my headaches have greatly diminished both in sever- 
ity and frequency,” 

The Rev. Aucustus A. Pops: “I have not been afflict- 
ed with boils since I took the Peruvian Syrup, three years 
ago. 

The Rev. Gurpon Ropins: “ It isa duty T owe to the 
public to express my confidence in the ‘ Peruvian Syrap’ 
as a safe and powerful remedy in those various mapifes- 
tations of disease consequent upon disordered digestion.”’ 

The Rav. Syivanus Coss: “I am satisfied that the 
Peruvian 8yru a valuable medicine, and [ earnestly 
recommend it to the attention of invalids.” 


The Rev. Taomas Wurrremore: “It gives me new 
vigor, buoyancy of spirits, elasticity of muscle. I have 
no doubt that in cases of paralysis, like mine, dyspepsia, 
and especially of dropsy, it may be administered with a 
greater prospect of success than any other medicine in 
use among us.” 

The Rev. 0. Myrick: ‘‘ I have just reason to commend 
the Peruvian Syrup to the of any who may be 
afflicted, and may have sought in vain fer the relief 
which this medicine has afforded.” 

The Rev. Epuram Nurs, Jr.: “I have found great 
relief in using Peruvian Syrup, while suffering from dye- 
pepeia, and am convinced that it has remarkable powers 
as a tonic and promoter of insensible perspixation.”’ 

The Rev. Taomas H. Pons: ‘It invigorates the ex- 
hausted system, inspires a of energy 
and exhil as agreeable.” 

The Rev. Marcar: The effect the diges- 


exhaustion, and loss of 


FOUSEL’S VITA, 
Coughs, Colds, 
Affections. by INHALA- 
TION OR OTHERWISE. 


to reduce the price of this 
he enab! 


at takes in 4 
to abe arrangements, by reason 
of the greatly increased sale of the 
its price to $ 
placing it with of medicine 
can be taken with or without an inhalor. Price of the 
inhalor, $1. 
This agreeable remedy can be administered to the most 
delicate and feeble with perfect safety and certain relief. 
This medicine needs no puffing, but the reader is re- 
ferred to the oe testimonials of living witnesses, 
of which a cew one will appear every other week. 


**T can, ia the strongest manner, recommend Fousel’s 
Pabulum ‘Vite to persons suffering from consumption or 
predisposed to that disease. Since October, 1856, a rela- 
tive of mine had a fearful cough, with raising of is tees 
Dr. —— of Cambridge, had given her up, an 
of ¢ this city, said her right lung was badly anes. and 

afraid that her left lung would be so likewise, in 
which case he could do no more for her. It is now four 
months since she commenced using your medicine, and 
she now sleeps very well, has ceased to raise blood, and 
her cough has almost entirely my The whole 
world ought to know the ae 
medicine. (8 ) R. P. GODDARD, 

June 4th, 1858. No. 117 Milk Street, Boston.” 

F. J. LAFORME, Sole Agent. M. 3. BURR & Co., 26 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., General Agents. Yor sale 
by all Apothecaries july23 coptt 


OPPOSITE TREMONT HOUSE. 


72 Tremont Street, Boston. 


UR entire stock of Lace Goods, White Goods, Em- 
broideries, Ribbons, Gloves, Hosiery, Mitts, Parasols, 
and small wares, will be closed out previous to August 1 
to make room room for fall goods Sales positive. Extraor- 
dioary bargaius given. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS. 
BAKER'S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 


W. BAKER & Co.’s 


American, Frenca, Homa@opatuic, anp VANILLA PREMIUM 
Cuoco.ats, Preparsp Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Pasts, 
Cocoa Sticks, Homa@oparsic anp Disrs- 
tic Cocoa, Cocoa SHELLS AND CRACKED Cocoa, 


Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 


For.more than three-fourths of a century, are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to apy other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourishment for Lee invalids 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases, they are invaluable 
and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, D. C. Murray, New York; 
Wm. 8. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. Brundige, Baltimore; 
Kennett, — & Co., Cincinnati; and by Grocers 
generally. "WALTER BAKER & Co., 

6m Dorchester, Mass. 


PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
GRANT, WARREN & Co., 


Nos. 89 anp 98 MILK STREET, anv 94 CONGRESS 8T., 
Importers and Dealers in all descrip- 
tiens of Paper, Paper Steck, and 
Manufacturers’ Materials. Print- 
ing, Writing, and Colored 
Papers, of every variety, 
MADE — ORDER. 


GAS STEAK BROILERS. 
HE public are invited to call and examine this new 
invention, which I now offer for sale, and warrant 
that a tough beef steak when cooked in this apparatus 
shall be rendered equally as tender as the surloin steak when 
cooked over charcoal fire. 
Gas Cooking Apparatus. 
Gas Flat-iron Heaters. 
Gas Fixtures and Pipe. 


Ww. F. SHAW, 
174 Washington, opposite Bromfield St. 


WANTED. 


500 active young men to act as local and travelling 
agents. in a business easy, useful and honorable, 
at a salary of $100 per month. A capital of $5 onl a 
required. No patent ere or book business. 
—* free to all 
dress GEORGE C . BROWN & Co., 
“an Hookset, N. H. 


“NERVOUS” AND 
COMPLAINTS,” 


Hemers, (Canker, Sait and 
with its attendant horrors, cured without pegs 
best remedies ever known for Sore Eyes, Films, and Total 
Blindness. Read my ‘“ Book of In tion ‘respecting 
the Nutritive Cure,” (sent to you for one dime) and learn 


how these things are done. 
LAROY SUNDERLAND, Boston, Mass. 


may28 tf 


tion and the general tone of the system was 
and beneficial. lt has proved just the tonic that I 
wanted.” 


The Rev. M. P. Wenster: “‘ To those who are afflicted 
with the dyspepsia, or derangement of the liver and 
stomach, I would recommend the * Peruvian Syrup’ as 
one of the most effectual remedies that I have ever 
known.” 

The Rav. Josepa H. Curscu: “ I have found such ben- 
eficial results from its administration, that I have not 
hesitated to recommend it to friends who were ae 
from physical prostration, or a generally relaxed 
tion of the system.” 

The Rev. A. Jaoxson: “‘I have derived great relief 
from it in an attack of the piles, and from that 
dyspepsia, one of the unpleasant symptoms of which is 
& too eager appetite.” 

The Rev. J. Pearson, Jn : “ In debility, it is not 

perfectly safe, but an effectual tonic. In dyspepsia 
think itisa sovereign remedy.” 

Paorgssor B. Scueas: “For all the 
forms of direase, 


SAMUEL MASURY, 
PHOTOGRAPH & DAGUERREOTYPE ARTIST. 


(UP ONE FLIGHT OF STAIRS.) 
289 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Water, Ink and Pastel Daguerreo- 


terms of nervousness and pny ! believe the Peru- 
vian Syrup to be a veritable specific 


SOLD BY 
N. L. CLARK & Co., Proprietors, 
NO. 6 WATER STREET, BOSTON. 
RETAILED BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


july 16 4w 
The most Amusing and Instruetive Thing out. 


MICROSCOPES! 
MICROSCOPES! 


OWERFUL single lens Microscopes for 25 cents. A 

fly's leg resembles a bear’s paw; the smallest insegt 

a formidable monster. A good lens, neatly set, with in- 

structions in the manner of using, or five instruments of 

different powers, neatly packed. and sent by mail for 

#1 00 and two red stamps. Send one stamp and twenty- 
five cents for a single one. 

An infinite amount of instruction and endless amuse- 
ment may thus be obtained at a very trifling expense. 
Address. 

CLARENCE B. UNDERWOOD, 


114 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 
Room No. 2. 4w juiy 2 


Cool Seda with Iced Syrups. 
Soda Water, drawn through 
tent Syrup Apparatus, e syru ig pac 
ice. Also, Brown's Hock and Claret. Soda, to be had 
only at the Apothecary Store corner of State and 
Washington Streets, and at his saloon in 
nel! 


PARSONS & GIBBY, 
STAMPERS OF EMBROIDERIES, 
Sm 


NO. 8 WINTER STREET. 


enclose ten 
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THE ZOUAVES. 

The Peris correspondent of the New York 
Times contains the following anecdotes of the 
French Zouaves: The Zouaves, especially since 
the affair at Palestro, have become the lions of 
the day in Italy. Their feats in the field, and 
even thei s, are the subject of conversation 
and of ition. During the fight at Palestro, 
acertain detached body of Zouaves, which had 
to pass through se deep and muddy canals 
in their impetuous charge on the enemy’s artil- 

, found their fleetness more impeded by the | 
weight of their immense -trowsers, soaked 
with water and mud, than by the balls of the | 
enemy’s guns. To disembarrass themselves of 
this impediment was but the work of a moment, 
and thus the Zouaves appeared on the field with 
a flag at half-mast, which might have been taken 
by the Austrians as a demand for quarters ; but 
their actions in no manner corresponded to the 
color of their flag, and the grape and cannister 
continued to mow down their ranks until they 
reached and bayoneted the artillerymen on the | 
guns. It was not till then that their sergeant be- 
thought himself of the fact that his men were in 
the undress uniform not recognized by the code, | 
and that he s to them the propriety—to | 
use a French phrase—of entering into order | 
again. The Tyrolese sharp-shooters in the Aus- 
than army wear on 
their bonnets a tuft of 
plumes, which resemble 
very much that of the 
Piedmontese sharp- 
shooters. At the battle 
of Palestro a regiment 
of these Tyrolese were 
hidden in the wheat, 
and the Zouaves de- 
ceived by the plumes, 
and approaching with 
confidence, received at 
thirty steps a most 
murdefous discharge 
along the whole line. 
The surprise lasted but 


a moment. “Sac a 


> 
terre!” cried the Zou ——| A 


aves in one voice: “A 
la baionnette!” Their 
colonel did not try to 

the torrent ; the 
smoke of the discharge 
was not yet dissipated 
when the Tyroleans re- 
ceived the human ava- 
lanche, preceded by its 
thousand steel points, 
and were thus precip- 
itated into the canal, 


trie relates the manner 
which the King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel was 
named corporal (an 
honorary title the read- 
er will understand) in 
the Third Zouaves,after 
the battle of Palestro. 
The Zouaves had been 
interring their comrades 
who had been killed. 
A deep trench was dug 
on an eminence, and 
when the bodies had 
been deposite. and the 
trench filled up, all 
—_ went on their 
nees, and after a short 
prayer retired, bidding 
adieu to their dead 
brethren in arms. 
“ Comrades !” exclaim- 
ed asergeant, as a fune- 
ral oration, “ may God 
receive you! It was 
your turn to-day—to morrow it may be ours !” 
Afver this short and touching ceremony, the 
Zouaves, about 400 in number, collec’ at a 
farm house and were enjoying themselves with 
the abundant provisions they always know how 


ordinary rations. The king’s great bravery 
battle naturally came up for discus- 

. various modes were proposed for prop 
erly informing his majesty ot their high appreci- 
ation of his valor. At last the proposition was 
made that he should be made of the 
Third Regiment of Zouaves. This was unani- 
mousiy agreed to, and then the nomination was 
made with great formality. The oldest sergeant 
standing up, solemnly proclaimed in a loud 
voice : “ In the name of the 3d Zouaves, Victor 
Emmanuel, King of Sardinia, is named to the 
rank of corporal in the said regiment!” The 
next day a memorandum of these proceedings 
was drawn up, signed by all the Zouaves, and 
sent to the king, who accepted the title as a high 
compliment. The courage displayed by Victor 
Emmanuel was indeed well calculated to excite 
the enthusiasm of such soldiers as the Zouaves ; 
seeing that they could not restrain him at Pales- 
tro, they adopted the plan of running before him. 
Thus his person was in some measure protected 
from harm. 


| ficulty he was clinging to the saddle. 


The Zouaves are as kind and magnanimous to 


their prisoners as they are unequalled and admir- 
able in their fighting qualities. An enemy who 
no longer resists is for the Zouave an object for 
protection and commisseration, and one can con- 
ceive of no nobler sree in a soldier than this. 
He takes pride in binding up and relieving the 
wounds he has just made. An Austrian officer 
at Palestro was seriously wounded ; his horse 
carried him close to the French, where with dif- 
A Zouave 
stopped the horse and righted him in the saddle, 
when the Austrian repaid this act of kindness by 


placing his pistol against the Zouave’s head and 


lowing his brains out. The officer was carried 
a prisoner to the Freneh hospital where great 


| care will be taken to cure him, in order that he 


may be passed before a court martial and in his 
turn shot. 

One of the circumstances to which the Zouave 
is indebted for his remarkable fighting qualities 
is the severe education through which he passes 
in the barracks. The gymnastics smotined ¢ upon 
him are something formidable. He is made to 
run by the hour at the top of his speed; he 
jumps, climbs, runs on his hands and feet, and is 
taught to do all this day after day, with musket 
and fixed bayonet in the hand. He is taught 
also to fence with his bayonet, and while he is 
thus fencing, he actually leaps upon his enemy 


and stamps him to the ground. They do not 
care much about firing, preferring the bayonet 
and their rapid charges. A story is told in the 
papers which illustrates this fact. Just before 
one of the last combats they were distributing 
cartridges to the different companies. When it 
came to the turn of the Zouaves, they showed all 
the prudery of a young girl to whom one offers 
a present. They shru their shoulders, slided 
away, said they didn’t care about them, and they 
had to force them to accept. Then they took a 
eartouch delicately between the end of their fin- 
fiers, and said, carelessly: “‘ Pardon, sergeant, 
I'll only take one!” What need, in effect, have 
they of * They go aimost as rapidly 
as their balls, and tey have their bayonets 
beside. 
NATIONAL GUARD OF TURIN, 

The accompanying engraving shows the cos- 
tume of the officers of the National Guard of 
Turin, the principal figure being that of his royal 
highness, Prince Humbert, Duke of Piedmont, 
and Commander of the Guard. This body of 
men is well onganized-and exhibits a high mil- 
itary spirit, which is indeed characteristic of the 
people throughout the Sardinian States. Under 
the gallant but anfortunate Charles Albert, fath- 
er of the present king, they fought against the 


Austrians with a bravery worthy of a better fate. 


Again, in the Crimea, they showed that defeat 
had not effaced their military spirit, and now, 
ten years after the Austrian eagle floated in tri- 
umph at Novara, they have, supported by their 
French allies, pro themselves to be heroes. 
In those battles where the whole brant of the 
conflict rested on the Sardinians, they rushed 
into the fire with a courage and impetuosity 
worthy of all praise! At Magenta the Sardinian 
cavalry covered itself with glory ; at Montebello 
the Montferrat light horse charged like Centaurs. 
The exploits of Garibaldi’s followers, exclusive- 
ly Italians, show that they are worthy of that 
freedom to which we all look forward with hope 
as the crown of their warlike achievements. 
“Who would be free themselves must strike the 
blow,” and nobly have the Italians struck. Not 
only those enrolled under the banners of military 
leaders have done good service in the field, but 
the uvenrolled peasantry have aided the regular 
and volunteer soldiery, by harassing and deci- 
naiee the enemy with only such weapons as their 
agricultural pursuits supplied. he Italians 
merit all the praise that belongs to brave men 
fighting in the holiest cause that can justify the 
appeal to arms; a cause as sacred as that which 
prompted our own Revolutionary fathers to 
“ strike with the sword,” to endure every priva- 
tion, and peril life and fortane for their country. 


PRINCK HUMBERT, DUKE OF VIEDMONT, AND COMMANDER OF THE NATIONAL GUARD OF TURIN. 


THE CAPTURE OF VEDENO, 

We find in Le Nord a letter from a Russian 
officer giving an account of the capture of Ve- 
deno, the stronghold of Schamyl. 
The fortress is surrounded by such wild moun- 
tain country thatthe Russian battalions occupied 
twelve hours in marching the last eight miles. 
They were not opposed ; Schamyl appeared to 
be waiting to attack them where there would be 
no rétreat. They encamped a mile from Vedeno, 
10 battalions with 10 small mountain howitzers. 
Another column of five battalions brought two 
mountain howitzers to the summit of the moun- 
tain range behind Vedeno, but finding the moun- 
tain so declivitous that they could not descend 
it, were obliged to retrace their steps. The Rus- 
sians now found themselves thirty miles from 
their supplies by a terrible road, and before a 
strong fortress well supplied with artillery. They 
had provisions for but a few days, and no siege 
guns. There was no attack during the night, 
but next morning all the heights around their 
camp were covered with masses of Circassians, 
who seemed to look upon the Russians as an 
easy prey. Fire was opened upon their camp 
from a battery of two guns. Before them was 
Vedeno, surrounded by strong intrenchments, 
and defended by six redoubts, whose ramparts 
were decorated by a thousand banners of livel 
colors, while the great black banner, with the sil- 


ver crescent of Schamy]l, floated above all, lit up 
by a magnificent winter sun, sparkling in a thou- 
sand reflections over the icy snow. A —_ 
icent picture. In an hour a Russian battalion 
were in possession of the height from which the 
battery had been playing upon the camp. But 
nothing could be done for a month except to se- 
cure their communications, to make a practicable 
road to the open country, and to bring up siege 
ns. Even then it took four battalions three 
fa s to bring up four twelve pounders and to re- 
the attacks made on the working parties. 
he Russians could see the munitions which 
were brought into Vedeno, but they could not 
attack the place from the upper side. On the 
26th of March they got up some mortars and 
several batteries of twelve pounders; on the 
30th, the trenches were opened on three sides, 
and on the 13th of April first and largest of 
the redoubts, Andi, was bombarded. After a 
bombardment of twelve hours, the assault was 
iven, and it was taken in less than half an hour. , 
hamyl had held out bravely all day, and, in 
spite of the crushing superiority of the Russian 
fire, his artillery and riflemen had responded. 
There was one strange incident in the assault; 
at the same time, above all its roar, the national 
hymn of Russia was heard in the redoubt, and 
half a mile away toward Vedeno, the feeble and 


{From a Photograph.] 


dying sounds of the Nebus, the evening prayer, 
sung by the warriors in the midst of the grape 
and ball. Towards eight o’clock all became 
calm, and the Russian troops bivouacked in the 
redoubt they had taken; but at midnight they 
were startled at seeing the great house of Schamyl 
in flames, kindled by the faithful who would not 
have it profaned by the hands of unbelievers. At 
dawn there was no sign of the enemy in Vede- 
no; they had fled. The Russians were aston- 
ished at the condition of the houses. Co 

were lying everywhere. Pools of blood, human 
limbs, earth recently moved sinking beneath the 
tread, and exposing human feet and arms, brok- 
en weapons, bloody and torn garments, houses 
in ruins, made up a picture of misery and deso- 
lation. The works of defence were immense; 
what was lacking in art was made up in mass. 
To judge by the bodies lying all about, and the 
fact that the Circassians rarely abandon their 
dead, they must have suffe very severely 
The system of defence of the place was so bad 
that no portion of it was tenable after this re- 
doubt Andi had been taken. Several battalions 
were occupied for three days in razing the fortress 
and destroying the town, and a fortress was built 
which is to be the headquarters of the infantry 
regiment of Kourinsk. Al! Chechnia was taken 
with Vedeno ; thousands of its inhabitants have 
given their adhesion to the Russian goverament. 
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